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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vocus is issued weekly on Thursdays, 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
of express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er’srisk. Single copies ten cents. — ; 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. : 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given, Two weeks’ notice to be given, 

Complaints.—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting that fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 24 Class Matter, 





) ho, 00 is regularly on sale by every first- 
\ class newsdealer throughout the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N.S. Sabeil 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungertord, 1031 Broadway. 
Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R, M, Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A, Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Geo. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Phiiadelphia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co ,96 sth Ave, 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento. K. F. Megerle, 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R. C Wilber, Palace Hotel, 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

Toledo, J. Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R, G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcestez, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote frem New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


E. STAUFFER 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
FRENCH CORSETS AND LINGERIE 
6 West 39th Street, New York. 














PERSONAL SERVICES 





MR. ROBERT GRINNEN, 

A New York clubman, having an excellent tailor, 
hosier and haberdasher, would make purchases in 
New York for out of town men. Communications 
answered promptly. 


160 BROADWAY, NEw York. 





MISS HELEN MERRITT, 


Shopping by mail. Commissions of all kinds 
executes promptly and seasonably. Correspondence 
invited. Orders for art embroidery a specialty, 


x10 Easr 46TH STRBET, NEw YORK 


Pianist will play best pianoforte music (Beethoven, 
Chopin, Liszt), as well as novelties, operatic or ora- 
torio selections for music-lovers, students, invalids 
and others interested in music, For terms and par- 
ticulars, address C, A., care Vogue. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 


N the 31st of October eight pages were 
O added to Vogue. For an indefinite 


period the paper wiil contain thirty- 
two or more pages. This enlargement has 
resulted from the extraordinary demands upon 
its space by the many subjects that require at- 
tention at this season. 

We trust that the new departments now in- 
augurated will still further commend Vogue 
to its subscribers, whom, we are most pleased 
to add, are continually expressing their satis- 
faction with its character.and contents. 

Attention is directed to the new features : 


OPEN QUESTIONS 

This is substantially a new feature for an 
American paper, though it has been one of 
great interest in a number of English journals. 
The plan is this: Vogae submits a question 
ot general character to its readers. To the 
writer of the best reply we offer as an honor- 
arium the privilege of directing us to pay to a 
charity designated by the writer, five dollars. 
We make this honorarium payable to a char- 
try, because Vogue has yet to be convinced 
that small cash prizes given to the writers 
would be more acceptable than a competition 
ultimately benefitting a charity. The first 
open question is : 

What is tact? 

The writer of the best reply to this question 
will direct us to pay five dollars to any charity 
as stated above. Vogue, however, prefers 
that it be given to one of the following : 

The Babies’ Ward of Post Graduate Hospital, 

The Charity Organization Society, 
The Humane Society. 

The first two of these are well known. 
The last is specially devoted to ameliorating the 
condition of animals, and particularly to pro- 
moting a reasonable solution of the great prob- 
lem of vivisection, 

Replies to these open questions should be 
written legibly on one side only of the paper, 
and be as brief as may be consistent with good 
sense. When this first competition ‘is well 
advanced another question will be published. 

The first set of replies to this question will 
be published in next week’s paper, Vogue, 5 
Dec., 1895, the Fourth Anniversary Number. 


POLITICAL QUESTIONS 

The first instalment appeared in issue of 
31 October. The department is intended 
solely to give information upon general ques- 
tions that are subjects of grave concern to 
nations—foreign as well as our own. Such 
matters, as a rule, come only indirectly or not 
at all to most women, although they should 
be familiar to every one of intelligence. 

The articles published to date are : 

The French in Madagascar, 31 Oct. 

The Expansion of Russia, 7 Nov. 

Fall of the Ribot Ministry, 14 Nov. 

Armenian Subjects of the Porte, 21 Nov, 

The Venezuelan Question, 28 Nov. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

This regular feature of Vogue for the two 
years past has grown to much larger propor- 
tions of late. Very great pains are taken to 
make the replies thorough and accyrate on all 
questions. Vogue is able by this means to be 
of service to many thousands of readers who 
read the answers. ‘That its replies are of 
great value is attributable mainly to the ex- 
ceptional opportunities its managment has of 
procuring the latest and best information. 


DOMESTIC PETS 

To encourage kindness to animals this de- 
partment is to have prominence. Readers are 
invited to send to Vogue photographs of horses, 
dogs, cats or other pets which are noteworthy 
or distinguished in any way. As opportunity 
presents, the photographs will be published. 

These photographs are now publishing, there 
being one or twoin this and each of the num- 
bers of the past few weeks. Readers will 
greatly aid us in getting fine engravings by 
sending clear photographs. 

Published so far are : 

Jolly Jim, 31 Oct, 

Sport, 7 Nov. 

Young Fashion, 18 Nov, 

Queen Irene, 21 Nov. 

Tom, of New York,21 Nov. 

Jim, of New Jersey, 28 Nov, 





DIED 


The Baroness de Thomson, Wed., 20 Nov., at the 
Hotel Brunswick. 

Maurice Frederick de Haas, N.A., Sat., 23 Nov. 

The Rev. Francis Marion McAllister, D.D., Thu., 
21 Nov., at Elizabeth, N. J. 

Henry Augustus Tappan, Wed,, 22 Nov., at 
Babylon, L, I. 

ENGAGEMENTS 


Barney-Fitzgerald. 
Chapin-Hopkins, 
Evans-Billings. 
Foster—H usted, 
Groome- Y oung. 
Hopkins-Monsor., 
Minton-Beadel. 
Miller—Appleton. 
Welles Jones. 


Iss Voorhees Barney to Mr. Henry H, Fitz- 
gerald, from Wash., D.C. Miss Barney is 
the daughter of Mr, Thomas Voorhees Bar- 

ney, from Boston, and granddaughter of the late 
James L. Voorhees. 

Miss Ethel Chapin to Mr, Reginald Frederick 
Hopkins, Miss Chapin is the daughter of Mr, Louis 
Chapin. Mr. Hopkins is from New York. 

Miss Clara Foster to Mr. Henry Le Roy Husted, 
from Boston. Muss Foster is the daughter or Mr. 
Joseph Totten Foster. 

Mrs. James B. Groome, widow of Governor 
Groome, of Maryland, to Mr. Fendall Young, from 
Phila, 

Miss Katherine Hopkins to Mr. Wallace C. Mon- 
son, of this city. Miss Hopkins is the daughter of 
Mr. George C. Hopkins, trom Chicago. 

Miss Jennie Minton to Mr. Edward Beadel. Miss 
Minton 1s the daughter of the late Charles A. 
Minton, 

Miss Miller to Mr. B. W. Appleton, from Boston. 
Miss Miller is the daughter of Mr. George W albridge 
Miller. 

Miss Ida Estelle Welles to Mr. Frederick Dodge 
Jones. Miss Welles is the daughter of Mr. Charles 
Tracey Welles, and niece of the late Howland F. 
Welles, 

Miss Elizabeth Bonbright Evans to Mr. Oliver 
Chandler Billings. Miss Evans is the second daugh- 
ter of Mr. Benjamin F Evans, of Morristown, N. J. 
Mr. Billings is a graduate of Yale ‘93, and son of 
the late Mr. Oliver P. C, Billings, of New York. 


WEDDINGS 


FLINT-Wi1NG.—Dr Austin Flint, Jr., and Miss 
Marion Wing, daughter of Mr. J. Morgan Wing, 
were married in St. Thomas’s Church, on Wed.. 27 
Nov. Bishop Potter, assisted by the Rev. Dr. J. 
Wesley Brown, officiated. The bridesmaids were 
Miss Annie Flint, Miss Ethel Jones, Miss Florence 
Sullivan and Miss Kate Avery. Mr. Sherman Flint 
was best man. The ushers were Mr. Alexander M. 
Hadden, Mr. Robert McM. Gillespie, Mr. Sydney 
J. Smith, Dr. Samuel Alexander, Dr. William T. 
Lusk and Mr. Francis J. Paton. 

HAMILTON-JONES.—Mr. Albert Gould Hamilton 
and Miss Eleonar Jones, daughter of the late Richard 
Stoke Jones, of Virginia, were married in Trinity 
Church on Tue.,26 Nov. The Rev. Dr. William 
H. Vibbert officiated. Miss Mabel Witherbee was 
maid of honor. Mr Clarence Mitchell Hamilton was 
best man. The ushers were Mr Clifford Brokaw, 
Mr. James Rutter, Mr. Clinton Barnum Seeley, Mr. 
George N. Hamlin, Mr, Edward Delaney and Mr. 
Burt Seeley. 

KIRKLAND-HENDERSON.—Dr. James H. Kirk- 
land, Chancellor of the Vanderbilt University, 
Nashvilie, Tenn., and Miss Mary Henderson, 
daughter of Qol. W. A. Henderson, were married at 
the residence of the bride's parents, Knoxville, Tenn., 
on Wed., 20 Nov. 

LAWRENCE-WoRK.—Mr. John L. Lawrence and 
Miss Alice Warner Work, daughter of Mr J. Henry 
Work, were married at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, 77 Clinton Place, on Thu., 21 Nov. The 
Rev. Dr. John Hall officiated. 

MEANY-POGGENBURG.—Mr. Henry C. Meany 
and Miss Elsa Poggenburg, daughter of Mr, George 
Poggenburg, were married in the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest on Wed.,27 Nov. The Rev. Dr, D. 
Parker Morgan officiated. - Miss Ottilie Poggenburg 
was maid of honor. The bridesmaids were Miss 
Helen Bogart, Miss Anna Pilgrim, Miss Charlotte 
Kenna and Miss Eleanor Metz. Mr. Walter G. 
Rogers was best man. The usherswere Mr. William 
H Wright, Mr. William Heller, Mr. Ignatius Radley 
and Mr, A, C. Knowles. 

McCorRMICK-ROCKEFELLER.—Mr. Harold F. 
McCormick and Miss Edith Rocketeller, daughter of 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, were married in the Fifth 
Avenue Baptist Church on Tue., 26 Nov. The Rev, 
Dr. John Hall, assisted by the Rev. Dr W.H. P. 
Faunce, officiated. Miss Alta Rockefeller was the 
maid of honor. The bridesmaids were Miss Cavril 
McCormick, Miss Emma Rockefeller, Miss Scott, 
Miss Frances Adams and Miss Caldwell. Master 
Emmons Blaine and Mastet Cyrus McCormick, Jr., 
were pages. Mr. Cyrus McCormick was best man. 
The ushers were Mr. Vance McCormick, Mr. James 
Blair, Mr. Howard Colby, Mr. John Garrett, Mr. 
John Chapman, Mr. Jacob Otto and Mr. Turlington 
Harvey. 

PARSHALL-EWELL.—Mr. DeWitt Parshall and 
Miss Caroline Ewell, daughter of thelate John Norton 
Ewell, were married in the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church on Wed., 20 Nov. The Rev. Dr. 
John Hall officiated. The bridesmaids were Miss 
Lillian Stokes, Miss Bertha Terrell, Miss Annie 
Sutherland, Miss Florence Sullivan, Miss Annie 
Parshall. The ushers were Mr. Theodore H. Price, 
Mr. Lewis Brown Gawtry, Dr. Charles Townsend 
Dacle, Mr. Wilbur Matthews, Mr, Arthur C. Jackson 
and Mr. Frederic Matthews, 

PLATT-SOUTHACK.—Mr. Charles Howard Platt, 
son of Mr. Isaac Platt, and Miss Ida Maud Southack, 
daughter of Mr. George Southack, were married in 
St. Thomas's Church on Wed., 27 Nov. 


ROCKEFELLER-STILLMAN.—Mr. William c, 
Rockefeller, son of Mr. William Rockefeller, an, 
Miss Elsie Stillman, daughter of Mr. James Stal! map, 
were married in St. Bartholomew's Church on Thu. | 
21 Nov. Bishop Potter, assisted by the Rev. Dr 
avid H. Greer and the Rev. Russell B. Bort) 
officiated. The bridesmaids were Miss Isabe! Stijj, 
man, Miss Edna Barger, Miss Annie Morgan, Misg 
Edith Knowlton and Miss Caroline Morgan. M; 
Percy A. Rockefeller was best man. The usher 
were Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Mr. Lambert Sacket 
Mr. James A. Stillman, Mr. Walter P. Bliss, m; 
Oliver G. Jennings, Mr. Richard Van Wyck, M; 
Vv. Everet Macy and Dr. D. Hunter McAlpip 
Present were Mr. and Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan 
Miss Louisa Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rocke 
feller, Mr. and Mrs. H. McK. Twombly, Mr. an 
Mrs, H, Walter Webb, Mr, and Mrs. George 4 
Bend, Miss Amy Bend, Mr. and Mrs. W. Everar 
Strong, Mr. and Mrs, Theodore Havemeyer, Mr; 
Walter Gurnee, Miss Gurnee, Mr. and Mrs. Hamil 
ton Fish, Mr. and Mrs. George B. De Forest, Mr. 
Buchanan Wintbrop, Miss Marie Winthrop, Mr 
and Mrs, Pierre Lorillard, Jr.; Mr.and Mrs. Geory 
Bliss, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel F, Barger, Mr. and Mrs 
A. L. Norrie, Mr. and Mrs, Ogden Goelet, Mrs 
Danford Knowlton, Mr. and Mrs. R. T. Wilson 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Clews, Miss Elsie Clews, Mis 
James P. Kernochan, Mrs I Townsend Burden 
Miss Evelyn Burden, Mrs. A, T. Sackett, Mr. an 
Mrs, George Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Flagler] 
Mr. John H, Flagler, Mr. and Mrs. Heber R. Bishop] 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Brewster, Miss Mary Brew 
ster, Mr. and Mrs, William D. Sloane, Mr. and MrsJ 
Cornelius Vanderbilt and Miss Amy Townsend. 

RENJIGO BArBOUR.—Sefior Don Julio Renijigo 
of the Colombian Legation, and Miss Regina Bar 
bour, daughter of Mrs, James L. Barbour, werd 
married in St, Matthew’s Church, Washington 
D. C.,on Wed.,20 Nov. The Rev. Thomas S. Le 
assisted by the Rev. Thomas Kervick, officiated 
Miss Annie Barbour was maid of honor. Mr. East 
man, Secretary of the Chilian Legation, was be 
man, 

SASSE-LIVERMORE.—Mr. Andreas A, Sasse an 
Miss Edith Livermore, daughter of Mrs, Raymon 
B. Livermore, were married at the residence ot th4 
bride’s mother, 142 W. 17th St.,on Tue , 26 Nor 
Miss Helen Livermore was maid of honor. Mr 
Sigourney Lefferts was best man. 

THORNDIKE-HACKETT'—Mr, Alden Augusi 
Thorndike, of Boston, and Miss Helen Grace Hack 
ett, daughter of Mr. Lorcellus H. Hackett, were mz. 
ried in the Church of the Heavenly Rest on Thu.,1 
Nov. The Rev. Dr. D. Parker Morgan officiate 
Miss Josie Valentine was maid of honor, T 
bridesmaids were Miss Anna Laurence, Miss Edit 
Colfax, Miss Mabel Whitman and Miss Louise La 
rence. Mr. Robert J Melledge was best man. 1 
ushers were Mr. Townsend W. Thorndike, M;, 
Humphrey Hackett, Mr. Lawrence Johnson and My 
Louis Bass, Jr. 

TRIPPE-TERRY.—Mr. Charles White Trippe a 
Miss Lucy Adeline Terry were married in the Chur 
of the Heavenly Rest on Wed., 26 Nov. 
Dr. D. Parker Morgan officiated. The bridesmai 
were Miss Louise Terry, Miss Elsie Trippe, Mi 
Elizabeth Trippe and Miss Gloriade Cespedes, Mr 
Frederick L. Trippe was best man. The ush 
were Mr. Townsend Thorndike, Mr. Lloyd Collis 
Mr. Harvey H. Duryea, Mr. Julian Trippe, Mr 
Richard M. Monks and Mr, Orlando H, Harriman 


WEDDINGS TO COME 
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Alexander—Manice..... ... .... Wed., 4 De 
ce te, I ETE PT ae Mon., 9g De 
eg ree Tue., 19 Des 
Von Goutard-Busch .... ....... Mon., 16 Deq 
SI. bas icdentnunceen Wed, 4 De 
Jenkins-Chichester........... ... Wed., 11 De 
Packard—Blydenburgh. .. .. ....Wed.,11 De 
Schroeder-de Neufville.... ... - Wed ,11 De 





ALEXANDER-MANICE.—Mr. Henry Martyn Ale 
ander, Jr., and Miss Helen De Forest Manic 
daughter of Mr. W. De Forest Manice, will be m 
ried at the residence of the bride’s father, 4 W. 4 
St., on Wed., 4 Dec. 

BARR-SMITH.— Captain Charles Barr and M 
Emily Smith, daughter of Mr. J. W. Smith, of Sout 
ampton, England, will be married at the residence 
the bride’s father, Southampton, on Mon., 9 Dec. 

DwiGHT-CHILDS —Miss Emma Childs, daught 
of Mrs. Emeline H. Childs, and Mr. John Wilb 
Dwight will be married at the bride’s home, in L 
Angeles, Cal.,on Tue.,19 Dec. The Rev, Franci 
Mora, assisted by the Rev. George Montgomery, wil 
officiate. The maid of honor will be Miss Hostens 
Cecilia Childs. The bridesmaids will be Miss Rut 
Edith Childs and Miss Edith O. Shorb, 
man will be Hon. J. Sloat Fassett. The ushers wil 
be Col. Fredrick Crocker and Mr. James Slauson. 

JENKINS-MAUPER.—Dr. E. Pearsall Jenkins and 
Miss Ida Katrina Maurer, daughter ot Mr. Henry 
Maurer, will be married in St. Agnes’s Chapel o 
Wed., 4 Dec. The Rev. Dr. Charles De Wit 
Bridgman will officiate. Miss Pussy Dugro will > 
maid of honor. Phe bridesmaids will be Miss Madg 
Goodridge, Miss Mabel Robinson. Miss Lillian C 
Pearsail, Miss Susie Sarles, Miss Viola Parker an 
Miss Maggie Love. Mr. William B. Jenkins will > 
best man, The ushers will be Mr Clifford M 
Maurer, Mr. Frank Roe, Mr. George Stiles, M 
William Pearsall, Mr. L. L. Linsly and Dr. Georg 
Steel. 

JEN KINS—CHICHESTER.— Mr, Wilcox Jenkins, 
Baltimore, and Miss Mary Beverly Chichest¢ 
daughter of Captain Arthur Mason Chichester, 
be married at the residence of the bride’s paren 
Ivon, Va., on Wed., 11 Dec. 

SCHROEDER-DE NeuFVILLE.—Mr. J. Langd 
Schroeder, son of the late Francis Schroeder, 2 
Miss Juliette de Neufville, daughter of Mr. Jules 
Neufville, will be married at the residence of 
bride’s parents, on Wed., 11 Dec. 

W ALSH-JOHNSON.—Mr. Thomas Minturn W 
and Miss Harriet Louise Johnson will be married 
early part of December. 





DANCES 

The first Patriarchs’ Ball will be at Delmonic# 
on Mon. eve.,23 Dec. The names of the Patria‘ 
for this year are Mr. John Jacob Astor, Mr, Wi 
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jam Waldorf Astor, Mr. Edmund L. Baylies, Mr. 
Heber R. Bishop, Mr. August Belmont, Mr. T. 
rownsend Burden, Mr, James Abercrombie Burden, 
ir Roderick Cameron, Col. S. V. R. Cruger, Mr. 
W. Bayard Cutting, Mr. Charles D. Dickey, Mr. 
Hamilton Fish, Mr. Frederic Gallatin, Mr. John 
yon Gardiner, Mr. Bradish Johnson, Mr. Eibridge 
r. Gerry, Mr. William Gihon, Mr. Ogden Goelet, 
Mr. J. Hooker Hamersley, Mr. George Griswold 
Haven, Mr. Adrian Iselin, Mr. Columbus O. D. 
Iselin, Mr. John Alsop King, Mr. Woodbury G. 
Langdon, Mr. Charles Lanier, Mr. Johnston Liv- 
ngston, Mr. Edward Livingston, Mr. Bradley Mar- 
tin, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. William Oothout, 
Mr, William C. Pell, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, Mr. 
Robert G. Remsen. Mr. Byam K, Stevens, Mr. John 
steward, Jr.; Mr. William Rhinelander, Mr. J. 
Hampden Robb, Mr. W. Watts Sherman, Mr. 
james Roosevelt, Mr. Eugene Schieffelin, Mr. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, Mr. Edward N. Tailer, Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Mr, Buchanan Winthrop, Mr. N. Orme 
Wilson, Mr. Matthew Wilks, Mr. William C. 
Whitney, Mr. Alexander S. Webb and Mr. James 
M. Waterbury. 

The Cinderella Dances will be at Sherry’s on 
Phu. eve., 12 Dec., Thu eve., 16 Jan., and Thu., 
6 Feb. The patronesses are Mrs. Francis C. Barlow, 
Mrs. John S. Barnes, Mrs. Charles T. Barney, Mrs. 
joseph H. Choate, Mrs. R. James Cross, Mrs, Francis 
Delafield, Mrs. Frederic J. De Peyster, Mrs, Henry 
Winthrop Gray, Mrs. J. Montgomery Hall, Mrs. 
Richard M. Hunt, Mrs. Brayton Ives, Mrs. Frederic 
R. Jones, Mrs. Edward King, Mrs. George McCul- 
lough Miller, Mrs, J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. George 
H. Morgan, Mrs. D, Percy Morgan, Mrs. Levi P. 
Mortou, Mrs. Percy R. Payne, Mrs. J. Hampden 
Robb, Mrs, W. Watts Sherman, Mrs. Aason Phelps 
Stokes, Mrs. Robert Sturgis, Mrs. Henry A. C. Tay- 
lor, Mrs. Thomas Wren Ward and Mrs, Stanford 
White. 

The Monday Evening Cotillons will be at Sherry’s 
ong Dec, and 10 Feb. Patronesses are Mrs. George 
Bliss, Mrs, William B. Beekman, Mrs, Henry J. 
Barby, Mrs. T. Stratfield Clarkson, Mrs. Frederic 
|. De Peyster, Mrs. Francis Delafield, Mrs, Lewis 
L. Delafield, Mrs. Richard Delafield, Mrs. Maturin 
L. Delafield, Mrs. Frederic Goodridge, Mrs. John 
Lyon Gardiner, Mrs. Frederic Gallatin, Mrs. Charles 
R. Huntington, Mrs, J. Montgomery Hare, Mrs. 
James J. Higginson, Mrs. Anson W. Hard, Mrs. 
John C. Jay, Mrs. John Alsop King, Mrs. Edward 
King, Mrs. B. Franklin Lee, Mrs. Gouveneur Mor- 
ris, Mrs. Haslett McKim, Mrs, William Rhine- 
lander, Mrs. J. Hampden Robb, Mrs. Philip J. 
Sands, Mrs. Charles E, Sands, Mrs. John Steven and 
Mrs, Lawrence Wells. 

The Tuesday Evening Dancing Class will meet at 
Sherry’s on 3 Dec. and 17 Dec., 7 Jan., 21 Jan.,4 
Feb., and 7April. Patronesses are Mrs. Frederic J. 
De Peyster, Mrs. Prederic Gallatin, Mrs. John Lyon 
Gardiner, Mrs. Frederic Goodridge, Mrs. John T. 
Hall, Mrs. William Hoppin, Mrs. Barnard Mackay, 
Mrs. William Rhinelander, Mrs. Charles E. Sands 
and Mrs, Lawrence Wells. 

The dancing class organized by Mrs. Henri Braem 
will meet at Sherry’s, on § Dec., 2 Jan. and 30 Jan. 

The first meeting of the dancing class organized 
by Mrs. Joseph T. Low will be at Sherry’s on Sat. 
eve., 23 Nov. 

The Columbia College Junior Ball will be on Fri. 
eve.,20 Dec. The Com. of Management includes 
Mr. Putnam Ashbury Bates, Chairman; Mr. William 
Arthur Bostwick, Sec. and Treas.; Mr, J. Day 
Knapp, Mr. Munson Morris and Mr. Frank Fletcher 
Palmer, from the School of Mines ; Mr, Ellery Oswald 
Anderson, Mr. Reginald William Pressprich, Mr, 
William Goadley Loew, Mr. John Hill Prentice and 
Mr. Burdette Kellogg Marion, from the School of 
Arts, The patronesses are Mrs. E. Ellery Anderson, 
Mrs, Edward H. Anderson, Mrs. Henry D. Babcock, 
Mrs. Francis McNeil Bacon, Mrs. James Searle 
Barclay, Mrs Henry Burr Barnes, Mrs, Alfred W. 
Bates, Mrs, August Belmont, Mrs. George H. Bend, 
Mrs. Samuel N. Benjamin, Mrs James Benkard, 
Mrs. Arthur W. Benson, Mrs. Charies H. 
Berryman, Mrs. Henry A. Bogert, Mrs. R. C. 
Bostwick, Mrs. Robert Maclay Bull, Mrs. John 


Van Alst Brower, Mrs. Daniel Butterfield, 
Mrs. Henry Bowers, Mrs. Flamen B. Candler, 
Mrs. J. Wells Champney, Mrs. Chester Chapin, 


Mrs. William G. Choate, Mrs. Percy Chubb, Mrs. 
Frederic R. Coudert, Mrs. Frederic Cromwell, Mrs. 
Wm. Bayard Cutting, Mrs. Charles F. Clark, Mrs, 
Hermann H. Catmmann, Mrs. Fellowes Davis, Mrs, 
Clarence 8. Day, Mrs. Frederick De Veau, Mrs. 
George E. Dodge, Mrs. Bayard Dominick, Mrs. 
George W. Ely, Mrs. Cornelius Fellowes, Mrs. 
Nicholas Fish, Mrs. Louis Fitzgerald, Mrs. James 
A. Garland, Mrs. James A. Garland, Jr.; Mrs. Ogden 
Goelet, Mrs. William R. Grace, Mrs. Charles F. 
Havemeyer, Mrs. Charles R. Henderson, Mrs. 
Alfred M. Hoyt, Mrs. Geo, Wolcott Hubbell, 
Mrs, Adrian Iselin, Mrs. John H. Jacquelin, Mrs, 
Edw. V. Janeway, Mrs, Morris K. Jesup, Mrs. J. 
Frederic Kernochan, Mrs. Luther Kountz, Mrs. Jo- 
eph M Knap,Mrs. Marshall C. Lefferts, Mrs. Robert 
F. Little, Mrs. Edward V. Loew, Mrs. J. UM, Lester, 
Mrs, A. Aug. Low, Mrs. Seth Low, Mrs. William 
G. Low, Mrs David McClure, Mrs. James Mc- 
Vickar, Mrs. Charles V. Mapes, Mrs. William Mar- 
tin, Mrs. B. McGregor, Mrs John Mitchell, Mrs. 
Levi P. Morton, Mrs. Stephen P. Nash, Mrs. 
Fred. P, Olcott, Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. Henry 
Pairsh, Mrs. Henry Parish, Jr.; Mrs. Chas. E. 
Pellew. Mrs. Henry C. Perkins, Mrs. George 
B. Post, Mrs, Edward Clarkson Potter, Mrs. 
W. Ss. P. Prentice, Mrs. Otto Pressprich, Mrs. 
Pierre De Peyster Ricketts, Mrs. Daniel S. Riker, 
Mrs, John J. Riker, Mrs. J. Clifford Rennard, Mrs. 
John D. Slavback, Mrs. Samuel Sloan, Jr.; Mrs. 
Henry Sloane, Mrs. Wm. Douglas Sloane, Mrs. 
James Taylor Soutter, Mrs C, Albert Stevens, Mrs. 
Richard Stevens, Mrs. Joseph S, Stout, Mrs. Theron 
G. Strong, Mrs. Henry Shriver, Mrs. E. P. H. Tal- 
mage, Mrs. Henry F. Taintor, Mrs. Henry C. 
Tinker, Mrs. John Townshend, Mrs. S. Whitney 
Warren, Mrs. Faueuil D. Weisse, Mrs Edw. A. 
Willard, Mrs. Buchanan Winthrop, Mrs. H. Duncan 
Wood. Mrs. Daniel T. Worden, Mrs. Gerardus H. 
Wynkoop, Mrs. John T. Williams and Mrs, 
Augustus Zabriskie. 


INTIMATIONS 


Mr. and Mrs, Ernest C. La Montagne have closed 
their house at Westchester and are at 126 E. 34th St. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brayton Ives and the Misses Ives 
have closed their cottage at Lenox and ate at their 
town house, 44 E. 34th St. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Abdy Hurry have closed 
their cottage at Saugerties-on-Hudson and are at 113 
E. 38th St. 

Mr. and Mrs, Stanley Dexter have closed their 
cottage at Oyster Bay and are at 12 E. 12th St. 

The Misses Furniss have closed their cottage at 
Lenox and are at 461 Fifth Ave. 

Gen. and Mrs. John Watts Kearney have closed 
their cottage at Newport and are at 19 E, 54th St. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Carroll Jackson have closed 
Kebo Cottage, Bar Harbor, Me.,and are at 33 W. 
37th St. 

Senator and Mrs. Calvin S. Brice and the Misses 
Brice have closed their cottage at Newport and are 
at their town house, 693 Fifth Ave. 

Dr. and Mrs. John Clarkson Jay and Miss Edith 
Cortlandt Jay have closed Sunset Hill House, White 
Mts., and are at their town house, 54 W. 47th St. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Whitney Munroe have re- 
turned from Paris, where they have been tor some 
years, and will spend the winter in N. Y. 

Mr. Walter C. Barclay and Miss Edith Barclay 
sailed for England on Sat , 23 Nov., where they will 
be the guests of their cousin, Miss Caldwell, at The 
Firs, Kelvedon Hatch, Brentwood, Essex. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard D. Sears, son-in-law and 
daughter of Col. Hugh Cochrane, have sailed for 
Europe, and will be the guests of Mrs. Sarah Van 
Rensselaer, at Rome, Italy, during the winter. 

Sailing on the St. Louis on Sat., 23 Nov., were Mr. 
and Mrs, William Isleworth Quintard, Mr. and Mrs, 
Leroy Grinnell, Col. and Mrs. Ludlow, Mr. and Mrs. 
John G. Moore, Mrs. Henry A. Rathbone, Mr. Larz 
Anderson, Sec. U, S, Embassy at Rome, and Mr, 
Clarence A, Mackay. 

Mr. and Mrs. Allen Augustus Thorndike (née 
Helen Grace Hackett) sailed for Europe on Sat., 23 
Nov, 

Gen. and Mrs, Daniel Butterfield Lane closed 
Cragside, Garrisons-on-Hudson, and are at 616 Fifth 
Ave. 

At the Hot Springs during the week have been 
Mrs, J. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Col- 
gate, Mrs. Effingham Maynard, Mr. Howard Con- 
stable, Mr. William R. Hamilton, Mr. H. A. Denison, 
Mr. Lanier Dunn and Mr Edward A, Stevens. 

Arriving on the St. Paul on Sat., 23 Nov., were 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Cabot Lodge, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
T. Walton, Mrs. L. F. Whitlock, Mr. and Mrs, 
John E. Browning, Col. Freeman, U.S. A., Mrs. T. 
Gordon Hunt, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Lloyd and Major 
William T. Williamson, U.S, A. 

On the Germanic were the Rev. J. H. Betts, Mr. 
and Mrs, F, E. Vivian Bond, Mrs. E. Caverhill Jones, 
Miss Caverhill Jonesand Mr. and Mrs, T. B. Whist, 
ler. 

Mrs. Frederick W. Vanderbilt will give to-day, in 
Newport her annual Thanksgiving dinner to the 
messenger and newsboys of Newport, R.1I. The 
dinner, which will be in Masonic Hall, followed by 
humorous songs and recitations by Mr. Forrest Carr. 
About 800 boys have been given tickets, and if there 
is room in the hall to seat more, Mrs. Vanderbilt has 
given orders for the doors to be thrown open to as 
many other lads as may be ableto find room, The 
dinner will consist of roast turkey, all the vegetables 
of the season, and mince pie. 

An entertainment was givenin Baltimore last week 
at the auditorium, consisting of a minstrel show, 
tableaux, music and a performance of the Silhouette. 
Mrs, Jesse Tyson, Miss Lola Robinson and Mr. 
John McKim were among the managers. Among 
those who took part were Mrs Fredezvick Gebhard, 
Miss May Handy, Miss Nannie Reeves, Miss Laura 
Jenkins, Miss Mildred Morris, Miss Stewart, Miss 
Bertha Lucas, Miss Adéle Horwitz, Miss Ella 
Reeves and Miss May Thompson. Some of the 
young women acted as ushers, 

The Misses Enos, daughters of the late H. K. 
Enos, have recently purchased a country place near 
W hite Plains. 

Miss Stevenson, of Baltimore, is the guest of Miss 
Falconer, at 8 E. 62d St. 

Mrs. Craigie, née Pearl Richards (John Oliver 
Hobbes), has been stopping at the Waldorf. 

Mr. and Mrs. Augustus S. Pyatt are at Hotel St. 
Andrew's for the winter, 

Mr. and Mrs, Swits Condé have closed their coun- 
try house at Oswego, N. Y., and are at 6 W. 56th 
St. 


RECEPTIONS 


Owing to a death in the family, Mrs, Charles E, 
Caryl was obliged to withdraw her invitations for the 
Thé Dansant she intended giving on Sat., 23 Nov., 
to introduce her daughter, Miss Constance Caryl, 

Mrs, John Lawrence Lee will give a reception at 
21 W. 17th St., on Sat. aft., 30 Nov., to introduce her 
daughter, Miss Margaret Lee. 

Mrs. Frederic Neilson will give a reception at 100 
sth Ave.,on Mon. aft., 2 Dec., to introduce her 
daughter, Miss Belle Neilson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Fitzgerald will give an even- 
ing reception at 253 Lex. Ave.,on Wed., 11 Dec., to 
introduce their daughter, Miss Adelaide Fitzgerald. 
Mrs Louis Fitzgerald and the Misses Fitzgerald will 
be at home on Wednesdays during Jan. 

Mrs. Joseph T. Low will give a reception at 18 E. 
4oth St., on Sat , 7 Dec., to introduce her daughter, 
Miss May Low. Mrs. and Miss Low will be at home 
on Wednesdays during Jan. 

Mr. Warner Van Norden will give a reception at 
16 W, 4th St , on Sat. aft., 30 Nov., to introduce his 
daughter, Miss Emma Van Norden, 

Mrs. Oliver Livingston will give a reception to the 
Society of Colonial Dames at 116 W.72d St. in Janu- 
ary Mrs. Jones will be at home on Thursday after- 
noons in January, from 4 to 7. 

Mrs, George Livingsten Baker will give a recep- 
tion on Sat. aft.. 23 Nov., at her residence, Rich- 
mond Terrace, New Brighton, Staten Island, to in- 
troduce her daughter, Miss Caroline Frances Baker. 

Mrs. Clement A. Cleveland will give a reception 
in Dec. at her town house §9 W. 38th St., to intro- 
duce her daughter, Miss Elsie Cleveland. 


Mrs, William Warner Hoppin will give a reception 
on Thu, aft., 5 Dec., at her town house, 47 W. 53d 
St., to introduce her daughter, Miss Esther Hoppin 

Mrs. Charles Knight will give a reception on Sat. 
aft., 7 Dec., to introduce her daughter, Miss Grace 
R. Knight. 

Mrs. John A, Robinson will give a reception on 
Thu. aft., § Dec., at her town house, 15 E. 22d St., 
to introduce her granddaughter, Miss Forbes-Mor- 
gan, daughter of Mrs, W. Foibes-Morgan. 

Miss Eleanor Jones and Mr. Albert Gould Hamil- 
ton were married in Trinity Chapel, Tue., 26 Nov. 
A reception followed at the house of Mrs. Richard 
Stokes Jones, 15 West 21st Street. 

_ Mr. Warner Van Norden will give a reception, to 
introduce his daughter, Miss Cora Van Norden, at his 
residence, 16 West 48th Street, on Sat , 30 Nov. 


CLUBS 


The Hasty Pudding Club of Harvard celebrated its 
one hundredth anniversary at Cambridge, Mass., at 
its clubhouse, on Wed. eve.,22 Nov. A banquet was 
given on the evening of the next day, at which Mr. 
Joseph H. Choate, of Class ’52, presided, 

The first meeting of the Knickerbocker Riding 
Club will be at Durland’s Academy on Thu. eve., 23 
Jan. Patronesses have already been published in 
Vogue. 

The N. Y. Tandem Club took its annual autumn 
drive on Thu., 23 Nov., starting from the Plaza Ho- 
tel at 11.30A.M. Mr. Charles Pfizer, Jr., is presi- 
dent. 

The Princeton Club of N. Y. held a meeting at 
the Brunswick Hotel on Thu. eve.,21 Nov. Officers 
elected were Mr. Hugh L. Cole, Pres ,Class *5y; 
Mr. C. Ledyard Blair, Sec., Class ‘90; Mr. George 
W. Burleigh, Treas., Class ‘92 

The Sophomores of Columbia College will give 
two performances of a two-act comedy called A 
Groom and His Groom, by Jennings Cox, on the 
evenings of 18 Dec. and 19 Dec., at the Carnegie 
Lyceum, 

The Lakewood Hunt Club held a dray hunt las 
week, starting from the Laurel House, Dr. C. L. 
Lindley, Master of the Hounds, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Converse, Miss Crouse, Miss Helen Little, Miss Avis 
Chapman and Mr. R. J. Stephenson, Mr. H. H. 
Sands, Mr. J. J. Dyer were in the saddle. Mr. 
and Mrs Kingdon, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Cooper, Mr. 
and Mrs, Darlington, Miss Mabel Turnbull and Mr. 
and Mrs. W.B. S. Clymer followed in carriages. 

On Thu., 23 Nov.,the Meadowbrook Hunt Club 
had arun over the Hempstead Plains. Mrs. Adolf 
Ladenburg was the only woman in the saddle. The 
party met at the Lyosset Cross Roads. The run was 
over the Wheatley Hills,toward East Norwich, in an 
easterly direction to Woodbury, where the kill oc- 
curred, Joseph Murphy was whip in the absence of 
the Master of the Hounds, Mr. Ralph N. Ellis. Rid- 
ing were Mr. G, Smith, of the Genesee Club, Mr. 
C. C. Baldwin, Mr. Max Stevens, Mr. Thomas 
Hitchcock and Mr. Kinsley Magown. Following 
the party were Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Dillon Ripley, 
Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Mrs. J. E. Smith Hadden, 
Miss May Bird, Mrs. Kinsley Magown, Mr. Henry 
Payne Whitney, Mr. P. J. Collier, Mr. R. L. Cot- 
tenet, Mr. ahd Mrs. Stanley Mortimer and Mr. 
Henry Page. 

DINNERS 


Mr. Nathaniel Thayer Robb gave his farewell 
bachelor dinner at Delmonico’s on Sat. eve., 23 Nov. 
Present were Mr. Horatio Hathaway Mr. Robert 
Shaw Barlow, Mr. Sherwood Bissell Ives, Mr. L. F. 
Holbrook Betts, Mr, Charles R. Henderson, Jr.; Mr. 
Dexter Blagden, Mr. Louis Frothingham, Mr. Ed- 
win B. Bartlett, Mr. Robert Saltonstall, Mr. John 
Harlecton Parker and Mr. Charles Kimball Cum- 
mings. 

Dr. Austin Flint, Jr., gave his farewell bachelor 
dinner at Sherry’s on Sat. eve., 23 Nov. Present 
were Mr. Sherman Flint, Mr. Sidney J. Smith, Mr. 
Robert McM. Gillespie, Mr. Alexander M. Hadden, 
Dr. William T. Lusk, Dr. Samuel Alexander and 
Mr. Francis J. Paton 

Mr. Reginald Henshaw Ward gave a dinner at the 
Metropolitan Club on Thu. eve.,21 Nov. Present 
were Mr. H. Victor Newcomb, Mr. Arthur Amory, 
Mr. H. Galbraith Ward, Mr. Edward Livingston, 
Mr H. H. Campbell, Mr. Charles Wyndham Quin, 
Mr. McKim Minton, Mr. St. John Robinson, Mr. 
M. Astor Wilks, Mr Edwin M. Post, Mr. Morse de 
Agreda, Mr. John C Furman, Mr. A, M. Griswold, 
Capt. Corrie, Mr. John A, Hadden, Jr.; Mr Leon 
Marié, Mr. Andrew Bibby, Mr. Amory S. Carhart, 
Mr. A. Morris Bagby, Mr. Grosvenor Lowry, Mr. J. 
McBellows, Mr. Amory S. Carhart, Mr. L. Coleman 
Hall, Mr. Eugene Lewis, Mr. George E. Armstrong, 
Mr. George Lorillard Ronalds, Mr. Robert Barnum, 
Mr. Chauncey McKeever, Mr. Cecil Landale, Mr. 
J. Stewart Barney, Mr. Willliam Farnstock, Lord 
Westmeath, Mr. B. C. Porter, Mr W.J A. McKim, 
Mr. Charles Van Rensselaer, Mr. P. Livingston-Liv- 
ingston, Capt. Simpson and Mr. John T. Sill. 


MUSICALES 


The first of the series of musical mornings for the 
season 1895-96, by Mr. Morris Bagby, at the Wal- 
dorf, will be on Mon., 2 Dec. 

Mr. Francis Fischer Powers will give a series of 
musical teas this season, the dates of which have not 
yet been decided. Artists who are to assist him are 
Miss Marguerite Hall, Miss Lillian Blauvelt, Mrs. 
Julia Wyman, Mme. Elise Inverni, Mr. Ben Davies, 
Mr. Victor Harris, Mr. Clayton Johns, Mr. Elliot 
Hubbard and Mr. Arthur Foote. 

The New York Musical Society, at which M. 
Paderewski will play, will be at Carnegie Hall, on 
Sat., 7 Dec. Among those who have already secured 
boxes are Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Countess 
di Brazza, Col. and Mrs. C, L. Best, Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard McN:tt, Mrs. Miles Stafford, Mr. and Mrs. 
Anson Phelps Stokes, Mr. and Mrs. George W. 
English, Mr. and Mrs. John D, Rockefeller, Rev. de 
Lyons Nichols, Mr. A. Morris Bagby and Mr. 
Creighton Webb. i 

A series of piano recitals will be given by Mr. 
William H. Barber on the fo'lowing dates: On 25 
Nov., at the residence of Mrs. |]. McIlvaine, 11 W. 
36th St.; on 2 Dec.. at the residence of Mrs. Charles 
I. Hudson, 36 W. 52d St.; on 9 Dec., at the resi- 


dence of Mr;, Prescott Hall Butler, 34 E. 37th St., 
and on 16 Dec., at the residence of Mrs. J. Muhbien- 
berg Bailey, 77 Mad. Ave, 


LUNCHEON 
President Low, of Columbia College, gave a 
luncheon to Sir Henry liviag on Wed., 27 Nov. 
Among those present were Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, 
Mr. Charles Dudiey Warner, Mr. Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, Mr. Joseph Jefferson, Mr. J). H. Morse and 
Mr. William Dean Howells, 


EXHIBITIONS 


There have been special committees detailed to 
serve at the tea-tables nearly every afternoon this 
week at the Portrait Show now being held at the 
Academy of Design for the benefit of St. John’s 
Guild and the Orthopedic Hospital. On Monday 
Mrs. Cass Canfield, Mrs, Charles F. Havemeyer, 
Mrs. Duncan Elliott, Mrs, Cooper Hewitt, Mrs. 
Whitney Warren and Miss Evelyn Burden were in 
charge. On Tue., Miss Callendar, Miss De Forest, 
Mrs. George B. De Forest, Mrs. J. C. O'Connor and 
Miss de Barrill. On Wed., Mrs. James A. Burden, 
Mrs, Edmund L. Baylies, Mrs. William D. Sloane 
and several young women will pour tea. To-day, 
Ttanksgiving Day, Mrs. John A. Lowery, Mrs. 
Henry Clews, Mrs. T. Townsend Burden, Mrs, 
Buchanan Winthrop, Miss Marie Winthrop and 
Miss Katherine Duer will be at the tea-tabie, There 
will be music by the Hungarian Band. 

The Live Stock Society of America opened its 
exhibition on Mon., 25 Nov. One of the special 
features of the show is*that for horses, hounds and 
hunters, Among the clubs and their masters partici- 
pating are Meadowbrook, Mr. Ralph N. Ellis; 
Westchester Club, Mr. Robert E. Todd; Richmond 
Co. Club, Staten Island, Mr. E. Norman Nichols; 
Monmouth Co.(N. J.) Club, Mr. P, F. Collier; Essex 
Co., Mr, C, Pfizer, Jr.; Rockaway Club, Mr. W 
A. Hazard, M. F. H.; Brooklyn Riding and Driving 
Club. Others who have made entries are Mr. P. F. 
Collier, Mr. C, Albert Stevens, Mr. Kinsley Ma- 
gown, Miss Pomeroy, Mr. W. M., de Peyster, Mr. 
Ralph N. Ellis, Mr. Nathaniel C. Reynal, Mr. 
Adolph Outerbridge, Mr. F. H. Aller, Mr. S. J. 
Smith, Mr. W. A, Hazard, Mr. John Jacob Astor, 
Mr. Henry K. Bloodgood, Mr. Prescott Lawrence 
and Mr. A, J. Cassatt, 


OPERA 

The opera season opened brilliantly on Mon, eve., 
18 Nov., at the Metropolitan Opera House, with an 
excellent pertormance of Romeo and Juliette, with 
Mme, Saville and Jean de Reszke. Present in the 
boxes were Mrs. Frederic Neilson, Miss Neilson, 
Mr. and Mrs, James P,. Kernochan, Mrs. Levi P. 
Morton, the Misses Morton, Mr. and Mrs. §&. S. 
Howland, Mr. Perry Belmont, Mrs. Edmund L. 
Baylies, Mr. and Mrs. Luther Kountze, Mrs. }. 
Frederic Kernochan, Senatur and Mrs. Calvin §, 
Brice, Miss Kate Brice, Mr. John E, Furman, Lord 
Westmeath, Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Goelet, Miss Goe- 
let, Miss Katherine Duer, Mr. and Mrs. R. T. Wil- 
son, Miss Wilson, Mr. and Mrs, Buchanan Winthrop, 
Gen, and Mrs, Charles A. Whittier, Miss W hittier, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mrs, William Astor, 
Mr. Worthithington Whitehouse, Mr. Robert C. 
Sands, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd S. Brice, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Sloane, Miss Gurnee, Miss William Douglas 
Sloane, Mrs. H. McK. Twomby, Mis: Emily Sloane, 
Mr. and Mrs, A. Lanfear Norrie, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Seton, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. George Henry 
Warren, Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, Mr. and Mrs, Col- 
nelius Vanderbilt, Mr. and Mrs T. H. Howard, Mr. 
Chauncey Depew, Miss Daisy Post, Mrs. George 
Dodge, Mrs. A. D. Juillard, Mr. S. D. Babcock, the 
Misses Babcock, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Tuckerman, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Thompson, Mrs, Benjamin 
Brewster, Miss Mary Brewster, Miss Ethel Phelps, 
Mr. J. W. Gerard, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. Pierre L. 
Ronalds, Mr. and Mrs. J. Lawrence Breese, Mr. and 
Mrs, Lucius K, Wilmerding, Mr. and Mrs, W. 
Bayard Cutting, Mr. and Mrs, Elisha Dyer, Jr.; Mr. 
and Mrs, Henry F, Burden and Mr. and Mrs, Charles 
F. Marshall. 

Mme, Calve sang Carmen on Wed., and on Fri, 
Lohengrin was given, with Mme. Nordica and 
Messrs Jean and Edouard de Reszke. Sat., at the 
mat., Calve sang Carmen again, and on Mon, she 
sang Cavalleria Rusticana with Mme. Bavermeister, 
and Gounod’s Philemon and Baucis was also given. 
On Wed. last Tristan and Isolde was sung in Ger- 
man, To-day an extra performance of Carmen is 
given. Fri., 29 Nov., the opera will be La Favorita; 
Sat. mat., Tristan and Isolde; and Sat. eve., Faust. 

LECTURES 

Miss Beaston is giving a series of lectures on Faust 
at the houses of different people. On Thu., 21 Nov., 
Miss Beaston spoke at the residence vf Mrs, Egbert 
Guernsey. To-day Miss Beaston’s subject will be 
the Second Part of Faust. 


GOLF 


A very fine golf course is being laid out at the 
Ardsley Park Casino, near Dobbs’ Ferry. The cost, 
it is said, will run up to $50,000, exclusive of buildings. 
Dunn, the professional golter, who has charge of it, 
says it will be the finest and longest nine-hole course 
in the world The natural hazards are very diffi- 
cult, one hole, called the chasm, is over a ravine a 
hundred feet deep and one hundred and fifty yards 
wide ; a ball sent into this would cost stroke and dis- 
tance, the player having to tee another ball, as at the 
quarry hole at Newport. Special tees will be made 
at all the ravines for women players. The first four 
holes are along the banks of the Hudson, and that 
part known as the Tappen Zee is in full view, which 
adds greatly to the beauty of the links. The course 
will be completed in May, when itis proposed to 
open the links with a match fora large purse between 
Willie Dunn and J. W. Taylor, the champion of 
Great Britain. Dunn is now permanently engaged 
at the Dobbs’ Ferry Country Club, and in the match 
he will play as the representative of America, and 
should he win, he may also play for America in the 
open tournament of the world next June The 
officers of this new course are Philip Schuyler, Presi- 
dent; A. T. Barber, Vice-President ; Cyrus Field 
Judson, Secretary; and Gen. Samuel Thomas, Treas 
urer, 
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Some weeks ago Mrs. Wissmann organized a golf 
ciuss at the Country Club of }Vestchester, and on 
22 Nov. its members competed for a cup given by 
Miss Watson. Miss Mattie Coster won with a score 
of 132 a handicap of 40, making a net score of 92. 
The best score was made by Mrs. A. V. H. Ellis, of 
109. The entries were Miss Coster, Mrs, W. H. 
Sands, Miss Iselin, Mrs. A. V. H, Ellis, Mrs. E. C. 
La Montagne, Mrs. J. M. Mitchell, Mrs. E. C. 
Potter, Mrs. M. T. Campbell, Mrs. Marion Story, 
Mrs Kendall, Mr. F. de Ruyter Wissmann, Mrs. 
Duncan Elliott, Mrs. Delancy Kane, Mrs. Collins, 
Mrs. C. F. Havemeyer, Mrs, Fred Allen, Miss Janet 
and Miss Beatrix Hoyt rl 

A mixed foursome will be played on Thanksgiving 
Day. 

The monthly handicap tournament of the Knoll- 
wood Golf Club was held on 23 Nov., and resuited in 
a tie between E. T. Reynal and E. M. Garth, which 
wilt be played off on Thanksgiving day. 

A golf club has been organized at Mamaroneck, of 
which Thomas G. Maitland is president; W. Mc- 
Kinon, vice-president; G. Gardner Fry, secretary 
and treasurer. The members are now playing over 
the grounds of Mr. Frederick Bonner and Mr. Alex- 
ander Taylor, but will soon have a course of their 
own, which will be laid out on Rye Neck, along the 
edge of the Sound. 

The members of the St. Andrew's Company have 
elected the following officers: President, Horace 
Russell; Vice-President,W. D, Baldwin ; Secretary, 
A. L. Livermore; Treasurer, C. J. Ceaser, who will 
lease to the St. Andrew’s Golf Club. 

There will be a foursome *competition at St. An- 
drew's, on Thanksgiving Day, for two handsome 
silver cups, given by H. G. Trevor. This tournament 
will be open, members of any club belonging to the 
U. S. Golf Association being eligible, only both 
members of each team must be from the same club. 
 hirty-s1x holes will be played medal play. : 

The Richmond County Club of Staten Island will 
hold the George Hunter Gold Medal Championship 
Tournament on Thanksgiving Day. This will be 
the first contest for this trophy, which will be played 
for annually, the holder of the medal becoming the 
champion of the club for the ensuing year. It 1s a 
scratch event. There will also be a handicap match 
for those who have no chance for the medal. 

The Essex County Golf Club of Orange will hold 
a ladies’ tournament on Thanksgiving. ‘she Pater- 
son Golf Club will also have a tournament, to which 
the Tuxdo men have been invited. Several silver 
cups will be played for. 

An eighteen-hole course has been laid out at 
Greenbush near Troy, and is for the members of the 
Country Club of Troy. The organizers were George 
Cramer and E. M. Green, 
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RULES 


(1) The wniter’s full name and ad fress must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(z) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only, answered by mail 
betore publication, and with postage paid by corre- 
spondent 


REFUSING Wine, To M.—What is the ap- 
proved form of refusing wine at the table? 

This has long been a mooted question. The most 
approved method, however, seems to be that of the 
line of the least resistance, 

If one is invited as the guest of another to dine, the 
guest certainly should have no control over the dinner, 
and it is radeness to interfere with the arrangements 
of the host. 

There are those who have advocated placing the 
fingers on the glass as an indication to the butler not 
to fillthe glass. This, however, decidedly smacks of 
rudeness, It is a silentrebuke to the host, orif that is 
too strong a phrase, it at least interrupts the host in 
the distribution of his hospitality, and raises a con- 
flict of opinion between the host and the guest, for 
which purpose assuredly the dinner was not given, 

A dinner is not the place to discuss ones personal 
predilections or principlzs. If one believes in total 
abstinence. they should not obtrude that view upon a 
host who does not, particularly if the host has been 
good enough to provide for the entertainment of his 
guests. 

Furthermore, if there are some of the guests who 
prefer wine and one or two who do not, it certainly 
seems prigish for the abstainers to parade the fact of 
their superior virtue, as which a pronounced refusal 
to take wine seems, 

Therefore, as stated above, the line of the least 
resistence is regarded as the best method, namely to 
allow the butler to fill the glasses and then not drink 
from them, This has the merit ot showing no empty 
giasses on the table, and whether one drinks or not is 
not likely to be observed. 

Applying this same idea to the food that is served, 
one usually goes through the form of accepting a little 
of almost everything that is served, whether one tastes 
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of it or not. There is nothing quite so discouraging 
to a host as to have all that he has provided declined. 

It is the butler’s. duty at a dinner to keep the 
glasses filled. Some persons take very little wine, 
others a great deal. By the butler keeping the 
glasses filled, one is enabled to take as little or as 
much wine as one pleases, even to the point of taking 
none. A possible objection to a guest permitting a 
glass to be filled and then not drinking it, is that it 
wastes good wine. Still, a guest is not invited to 
dinner for the purpose of conserving the household 
economies of his host, 


GREEN AND WHITE BRIDAL DINNER. Y., Ohio. 
—Wiill you kindly give full information for a novel 
bridal party dinner to be given in November? Wed- 
ding is to be green and white. 

Green and white is a charming combination for 
the table decoration, and the foilowing suggestions 
may be of value to you: 

Of course, the flower cloth will be daintily em- 
broidered in green and white. The centre-piece 
could consist of valley lilies, arranged with asparagus 
vine and mignonette, either in a flat basket (which 
would be invisible) or in a crystal bowl, first lined 
with silver foil to preserve the whiteness of the 
glass. Instead of, or in addition to, candlesticks or 
Jamps, a charming effect is obtained by treating a 
pot of Folliensis ferns as such, and by sticking a long 
candle (kept on ice until the last minute) into the 
middle of it. The candle shades could be made of 
several very full rows of green tulle, like ballet skirts, 
and trimmed with artificial valley lilies, thus har- 
monizing with the centre-piece. Of course the 
flower-pot would be concealed with silver foil or 
white crimped paper, tied with green ribbon, even 
though the pot scarcely shows, the fern being so full 
and feathery. Four crystal side-pieces, filled with 
the same flowers, would be a great addition. The 
cakes and bon-bons should be green and white, and 
large bunches of white hot-house grapes, on top of 
other hot-house fruits, could be tied with a full bow 
ot wide green ribbon and served on silver, on deep 
crystal or silver platters, 

The following menu is seasonable and fitting to 
the occasion : 

(1) Oysters on the half-shell; Haut Sauterne. 
(2) Clear green turtle soup, cheese, sticks and sherry 
wine. (3) Chicken timbales, stuffed olives, celery, 
radishes and salted mixed nuts. (4) Oyster crabs 
prepared with cream on fond d'artichauts; Rauen- 
thaler Berg. (5) Saddle of mutton or of venison, 
with currant jelly, or a filet of beef, with fresh mush- 
rooms and truffles; potato croquettes (pear-shape, 
with green leaf in top), and creamed spinach ; cham- 
pagne. (6) Broiled fresh mushrooms, or sweetbreads, 
or terrapin; champagne. (7) Kirsch punch (green), 
served in ice slippers and surrounded by uncooked 
rice. (8) Canvas-back ducks, fried hominy and 
jelly ; Chateau Latour. (y) A “curly cab- 
bage,’’ scooped out in the centre and filled with 
celery mayonnaise or fresh asparagus (hot-house), 
served on a raised bed of asparagus vine and 
garnished with small whole tomatoes, 10) 
Camembert and Roquefort cheese, with divid- 
ed water biscuits; toasted and preserved (white) 
Bas-le-Duc currants. (11) Individual double hearts 
of pistache ice-cream, each pierced with an atrow of 
nougat and served from a piece manti, guarded by a 
sugar cupid in white and green; fancy cakes. (12) 
Bon-bons, fruits, créme de menthe, coffee, cordials. 
cigars. 


THE TRUTH OF IT 


N the Chicago Record, Mr. Field ex- 

] pressed the opinion that ‘ the vulgarity 

which has characterized every phase in 

the Vanderbilt-Marlborough affair has never 

been equaled by any performance of which 

the woolly west has been capable up to the 
present time.”’ 

It might not be unprofitable for Americans 
in the west or elsewhere who share this opin- 
ion to consider how far the demonstrations 
anent this wedding which they consider vul- 
gar have been the premeditated achievement 
of the Vanderbilts and other persons con- 
cerned, and how far they are due to irresponsi- 
ble forces which the contracting parties and 
their friends could in no ways control. A 
great wedding is not vulgar in itself. In the 
world as at present constituted a duke is a duke, 
anda Vanderbilt is a Vanderbilt, and both are 
persons of social importance, and_ repre- 
sentatives of interesting and important facts. 
It was proper enough for Mrs. Vanderbilt to 
give her daughter a big wedding in New 
York. If she had preferred to have the 
wedding held in private, behind the tall iron 
rampart of her palace at Newport, her choice 
would have been a great deal more criticised 
than it has been. 

If there has been vulgarity about the Van- 


derbilt—Marlborough wedding, it seems to 
have been forced into it from the outsider 
The wedding itself has not been in bad taste. 
The vulgarity of it has been due to the vulgar 
—to the great herd of us, in San Francisco 
and Chicago as well as in New York, who 
are neither Vanderbilts nor dukes, but who 
have been very much interested indeed in the 
performance, and have kept ourselves pretty 
thoroughly informed as to its progress.— 
Harper’s Weekly. | 


MISS PAULINE WHITNEY’S TROUS- 
SEAU 


A SIMPLE BUT EXQUISITE WEDDING FROCK— 
BRIDESMAIDS’ SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
COSTUME — DINNER AND 
BALL GOWNS. 


N entire trousseau, designed and executed 
A by the great Maison Worth, is in 
itself enough recommendation to 
cause interest, but when taken into considera- 
tion that it was also one especially made for 
Miss Pauline Whitney, the interest is in- 
creased tenfold. Miss Whitney is a tall, 
statuesque girl, with individual ideas about 
gowning, so through the entire trousseau one 
caught the spirit of originality, so characteristic 
of this American bride. 

The wedding frock was, to the mind of the 
writer, quite the most beautiful one ever 
worn—for two reasons—its girlishness and 
artistic simplicity. This wedding gown was 
exquisite because the full, ivory-white satin 
skirt was absolutely unadorned, not a ruffle 
or a flower breaking the severity of the long, 
glistening satin folds and the pointed train, 
stretching out for yards on the floor. The 
train was hung directly from the princesse 
back, so that but for the opening at the front, 
separating bodice and skirt, it would have been 
a perfect princesse. The bodice in front had 
a slight fulness of satin, which arranged itself 
easily when the gown was hooked at the side 
with invisible fastenings, while across the front 
of the bodice was drawn a soft belt of satin, 
a small spray of orange blossoms being 
carelessly fastened through the knot at 
the side. The high collar of lace was finished 
at the back with a very full rosette of lace, 
and just the correct touch was given to the 
entire toilette by the introduction of exquisite 
lace over the shoulders, which fell down 
around the sleeves. These were large leg- 
o’-muttons to the elbow, and then came down 
to a tight-fitting cuff. The arrangement of 
the lace was charming, as the diaphanous, 
light, cobweb-like trimming fell in points 
over the middle part of the sleeve, and then 
came round the armhole like a fleecy cloud. 
There was so little of this delicate lace used 
that the value and beauty was emphasized. 
The gown was lined throughout with a firm 
taffeta silk, and the train at every turn showed 
innumerable ruffles of lace attached to the 
silk lining. Worth has never turned out a 
robe which could better stand for the ideal 
bridal gown than this one, a sketch of which 
is given in Vogue. 

The bridesmaids’ frocks were as unlike the 
usual gowns for the attendants of the bride as 
was the bridal robe. They were truly pic- 
ture gowns and had been especially designed 
by Miss Edith Brown, who is Miss Whitney’s 
friend, and one of her bridesmaids. There 
were six of these gowns all made on the same 
model, but carried out in different colors. 
Miss Brown’s being green, Miss Barney’s 
corn color, Miss Dimock’s turquoise blue, 
Miss Sloane’s rose tinted, Miss Bend’s violet, 
and Miss Vanderbilt’s white. The material 
chosen for these toilettes was a moire 
poplin—extremely smart, and which, by 
the way, promises to come much _ into 
vogue for reception frocks. The skirts 











touched a trifle in the back an 
were bordered with bands of sable. On th 

left side they were slashed and held togethe 

with four clasps of silver cord. The bodice 

in front were laid in surplice folds, while o: 
either side were Venetian points of cream lace 

Fur was introduced near the lace with good 
effect, and the picturesque beauty of these 
gowns was completed by the dainty neck 
adornment. This consisted in a point-shaped 
velvet piece which fitted to the throat ; around 
the back was a touch of the fur, while direct), 
at the sides, under the ears, were large Eliza- 
bethan ruffs. Properly speaking, it seemed 
to me instead of being ruffs, they were more 
like huge rosettes. 

The hats —and here it is well to correct the 
erroneous statement so widely made—were not 
Tam O’Shanters. Indeed, they were far from 
it, and were much more like Russia toques, 
but the idea was suggested and copied from 
some Dutch pictures. They had soft, ful! 
crowns of velvet, with a band of sable edging 
around the back and side, while at the left 
side were soft, waving plumes. The Maric 
Antoinette muffs, made of velvet to match 
the crown of the hats, were trimmed with 
lace and feathers. ‘The combination of a 
darker shade with the gown was successful, 
and good contrasts were obtained, especially in 
the toilette of Miss Brown, the pale, apple- 
green dress having worn with it, hat, coilar 
and muff of a much deeper green. This rule 
was carried out with the other costumes, as all 


the hats, muffs and collars were fashioned of 


a shade very much deeper im tone than the 
material of the gown. With Miss Barney’s 
yellow dress aimost a golden brown was used. 
Bronze slippers, hosiery to match, and white 
gloves to meet the elbow sleeves, gave the 
finishing touches to the bridesmaids’ cos- 
tumes. 

While Miss Whitney was abroad her trous- 
seau was delayed for a short time, and when 
she inquired the reason she was informed that 
the rare embroidery to be done ona certain 
frock was not finished, as the women who 
did this work were obliged to go into the 
fields, it being harvest time. She had sup- 
posed it was done by the nuns in some con- 
vent, or by girls who worked in factories 
where this art alone was taught, and was 
greatly surprised to 'earn that the very finest 
work is done by the peasant women of the 
various French villages—women who go into 
the field and handle the spade with the 
strength of a man—women whose large, red, 
rough hands seem utterly unfitted to weave 
intricate patterns on silks and velvets with 
silver and gold threads. 

In looking through the wardrobe of exquis- 
ite frocks one was immediately impressed by 
the number of delicately colored gowns, and 
the explanation for this is that at the time the 
order was given for the trousseau. Miss Whit- 
ney had been for a long time in mourning, 
and so, in appreciation of her return to colors, 
she gave free vent to her fancy for all the 
prettiest evening gowns, and has as many, it 
seems, as there were colors in Joseph’s coat. 
Her assortment of ball and dinner toilettes is 
the strongest note in the entire wardrobe, and 
many suggestions for the winter costumes will 
they give to débutante or belle. One of the 
handsomest, on which the embroidery wa: 
done by the workingwomen of France, is an 
evening gown of a perfect shade of tea-rose. 
It has a straight petticoat of moiré silk, while 
the upper skirt opens at the top directly in 
the centre, and flares down, broadening as it 
does so. Bot#*tides have the silver embroid- 
ery, and the deviation from the modish skirt 
of to-day is an agreeable variation. The bod- 
ice has silver embroidery, and half against the 
low-cut corsage and half against the full 
sleeves is a bunch of tea-roses and honey- 
suckles. 

A simple, dainty dinner dress—a favorite 
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f the bride—is a pale blue, the skirt of 
vhich has a covering of chiffon, finished at 
he bottom with a deep flounce edged with 
ace, Which gives an airy grace as the 
kirt swings about its clouds of blue chiffon. 
[he corsage accentuates the fact that in this 
rousseau there are few loose fronts, a rather 
evere, plain effect evidently being desired for 
ill of the bodices. This one had a plaited 
overing of lace and chiffon with a soft, 
graceful piece of the chiffon draped around 
the corsage ; great short puffs of satin, covered 
with the thin drapery, did service for sleeves, 
and directly at the left side of the round-cut 
ieck was fastened an immense bunch of 
violets—violets such as are only made in 
Paris, and which are so perfect an imitation 
of nature’s production that they deceive the 
eye completely, and it seems that a fragrance 
must arise from the deep blue flowers. This 
touch against the pale blue was very nice, and 
a fair-haired beauty could ask no bétter set- 
ting than the one just described. A white 
satin ball gown has as a trimming a novelty 
velvet with a flowered design of bright-hued 
flowers, This against. the white was most 
chic, and will be a dashing costume, well 
suited for the tall, graceful figure of Mrs. 
Paget, who so well can carry off any style 
gown at all unusual, 

One of the handsomest toilettes was of tur- 
joise-blue velvet, made with a new coat bodice, 
and which can safely be predicted as the very 
latest model, and one sure to grow in favor. 
The skirt was perfectly plain. The words 
written sound little, but to see the skirt fall- 
ing in its easy, graceful folds of that beautiful 
colored. velvet is necessary to apprecaite that 
adornment instead of being an addition would 
be a detriment. The coat-basque came di- 
rectly to the waist line, with a square effect, 
ind from there was slashed into small pieces, 
edged with silver cord. A great lace collar 
fell half way down the back, and the front 
had a mysterious arrangement of fulled velvet 
and lace utterly indescribable. All these 
coats must be seen on the figure to obtain an 
idea of their quaint style. 

In a trouseau the négligé gown is always of 
more than ordinary interest to the feminine 
readers, and the one of particular beauty in 
Miss Whitney’s was a yellow crepe and lace 
tea gown. The back had a Watteau and the 
front was accordion plaited, while down at 
either side fell sweeping pieces of the lace. A 
clinging, graceful gown it was, suggestive of 
easy motion and a boudoir, where only the 
intimate friend could linger with Madame, 
who, clad in this robe, poured a cup of pekoe 

Another dainty accessory belonging to this 
class was a dressing jacket. It was made of 
a sea-shell pink crepe and had a great sailor 

ollar scalloped and finished with a simple 
white silk embroidery stitch. On the collar 
was embroidered a peculiar Japanese design 
f flowers, and the two long tab ends gath- 
ered in and made the jacket fall easily around 
the figure. The sleeves were very full and 
tied in at the elbows, and then fell in square- 
cut pieces around the wrists. The entire 
jacket had these short tabs, and it was lined 
with white satin. 

Although the boudoir and bedroom belong- 
ings were the acme of daintiness, a few words 
must be given to the description of the trav- 
eling gown. The skirt, of a smooth gray- 
green cloth, was perfectly plain, and with 
this was worn a full soft blouse trimmed with 
lace, but none of this will be seen, as with 
this costume is to be worn a chinchilla cape 
consisting of three ruffles reaching juSt below 
the waist and finished with an exceptionally 
high collar. The hat has a rather straight 
brim, with a soft shirred green velyet crown 
and three gray tips at the side. An immense 
muff—one of the largest ever made—of the 
gray fur was carried, and gray gloves covered 
the slender hands. 

Several points noticeable in these fashion- 
able frocks was the owner’s fondness for very 
high collars and for simple styles. This 
trousseau contains the most girlish and appro- 
priate models for a young bride. 

A pretty bit of sentiment which the public 
did not see in the wedding was introduced 
into the bridal bouquet of lilies-of-the-valley 
and bride roses. It was the placing directly 
in the centre, amidst the lilies and roses, a 
small bunch of white violets, the bride’s 
favorite flowers. 


WHIST INSTRUCTION 
BY GERTRUDE CLAPP 


His series of articles began with Hand 
I in Vogue, dated 7 Nov. Hand II 
was published 14 Nov. Hand III 
was published 21 Nov. 


HAND IV * 


A SIMPLE ELEMENTARY HAND SHOWING THE 
ADVANTAGE OF RETURNING THE LOWEST 
OF THREE OR MORE CARDS IN YOUR PART- 
NER’S SUIT, THE HIGHER OF TWO 
Game 


7 points, without honors, 


Score, 
A-B=4; Y-Z=o. 
The trump: Knave of Clubs.. 


A 


B 





A’s hand: @ Ace. Qn. Knv. 10. 2. » Qn. 
. + Ace. 9. 8. 3. #9. 3. . 
Y’s hand: #9. 6. 5. » Kg. 10. 8. 4. 2. 
+ Kg. 10. 6. @ Ace. Kg. 

B’s hand: #8. 4. y Ace. 7. 5. 3. # Qn. 
7.2.9 Kav, 3. ¢. 3, 

Z’s hand: # Kg. 7. 3. » Kav. 6. # Knv. 
5- 4. @ Qn. 10, 7. 6. 4. 


Ye) 


Trick 1: 
A leads # Ace. 
Y plays # 5. 
B plays ¢ 4. 
Z plays ¢ 3. 
Remark : 
A’s lead of # Ace means: either length 
(at least five in suit) or Ace. Qn. Knv. when 
he might hold less than five. ¢ 2 is missing. 
Inference: A must have it, or someone is 
beginning a call, or B has exactly four cards in 
A’s suit, and is retaining his lowest. (See 
hands 2 and 3, on plain suit echo). 


Trick: A-B, 1—Y-Z, o. 


Trick 2: 

A leads @ Knv. 

Y plays ¢ 6. 

B plays ¢. 8. 

Z plays @ Kg. 

Remark : 

A must force # Kg. so as to establish his 
spades. # Qn. Knv. 10, are all indifferent 
cards, that is, either one would either take 
the trick or force # Kg. ; but it makes a great 
difference, which he plays to inform B of the 
length of his suit. Ace followed by either 
Qn. or ten means a suit of four at most 
originally, but Ace followed by Knv. means 
at least five originally. B can now place A’s 
spades thus: # Qn. and at least two small, 
and since no one has called (see tricks 1 and 
2), # 2 is one of A’s small spades. 


Tricks: A-B, 1—Y-Z, 1. 


Trick 3: 

Z leads ¢ 6. 

A plays @ 9. 

Y plays # Kg. 

B plays ¢ 2. 

Remark : 

* 3. 4.5. are missing. A, having his spades 
established, with four trumps and an honor, 
begins his call. From the fall of the cards, 
tricks 1-2, no one has called, so with four 
trumps, he can probably exhaust the trumps 
and make all his spades. 


Tricks: A-B, 1—Y-Z, 2. 


Trick 4: 

Y leads @ Ace. 

B plays ¢ 5. 

Z plays # 4. 

D plays ¢ 3. 

Remark : 

A’s play, # 3, completes his signal for 
trumps. 

Z’s play, ¢ 4, shows a suit of exactly five 
diamonds originally. Z and B can place all 
the diamonds. 

*Copyright, 1895, by Gertrude Clapp. 


Tricks: A-B, 1—Y-Z, 3. 


Trick 5: 

Y leads y 4. 

B plays y 3. 

Z plays y Knv. 

A plays y Qn. 

Remark : 

Y observes the fall of the cards, and y 
Knv. Qn. having been played, knows that 
there is only one high heart now against him, 
viz., » Ace. 


Tricks: A-B, 2—Y-Z, 3. 


Trick 6: 

A leads + 3 (trump). 

Y plays + 6 (trump). 

B plays + Qn. (trump). 

Z plays + 4 (trump). 
Y-Z, 3. 


Tricks : 





A-B, 3 


A misses # 2 and places it with B. This 
is most important, if B returns + 2, he had 
four trumps originally, and is returning the 
lowest of three left in his hand (or it is his 
only one). If B returns any card higher than 
+2, he has only + 2 left in his hand, since he 
must return the higher of two cards in his 
partner’s suit, the lowest of three or more. 


Trick 7: 

B leads # 7 (trumps). 

Z plays #5 (trumps. ) 

A plays # Ace (trumps. ) 

Z plays + 10 (trumps). 
—Y-Z, 3. 

A, by B’s return to + 7, having placed + 2 
in his hand by the fall of the cards in the 
previous trick, can now place all the clubs 
(trumps) thus : 

Y must hold + Kg., since Z could not take 
+ Qn. (see trick 6), B +2, and Z # Knv., 
which he turned up ; hence, one more round of 
trumps will make them all fall together, leav- 
ing A with the long (that is the last trump 
of all) to bring in his spades. 


Tricks: A-B, 4 


Trick 8: 

A leads + 8 (trumps). 

Y plays # Kg. (trumps). 

B plays + 2 (trumps). 

Z plays # Knv. (trumps ). 
4—Y-Z, 4. 


Tricks: A-B, 


Trick 9: 

Y leads y Kg. 

B plays y Ace. 

Z plays y 6. 

A plays y 9. 

Remark : 

Y, remembering the fall of the hearts when 
he lead fourth-best in that suit (see trick 5), 
must lead either y Kg. or y 10 (see his 
hand) to force y Ace. These have become 
indifferent cards, since to leave either would 
place both in his hand when if he leads the 
higher (y Kg.) he had only four hearts origi- 
nally, the lower ( 10) five or more originally. 
Y plays well in this hand to lead as though 
he had had only four hearts. Since his 
partner is powerless to help him, he should 
deceive his adversaries as much as possible. 


Tricks : A-B, 5—Y-Z, 4. 


Trick 10: 

B leads ¢ 8. 

Z plays @ 10. 

A plays + 9 (trump). 

Y discards y 2. Tricks : 

Remark : 

B can read his partner’s hand, and knows 
it is immaterial which card he leads. A 
must (see trick 1 and 2) have # Qn. 2. and 
one other small, and # 9 (trump); but on 
principle he leads through strength rather 
than up to strength. Z should have played 
¢ 10., even if he could not read A’s hand, as 
B’s lead of a small diamond probably means 
that he has ¢ Knv., and he hopes Z will be 
afraid to finesse (that is, chance his # 10), and 
play ¢ Qn., when ¢ Knv. will be the best. 
Of course in this hand it makes no difference 
what Z plays ; but as it is a good thing to re- 
member in other hands, I make a note of 
it, for the reader, if a beginner, 


A-B, 6—Y-Z, 4. 


Tricks 11, 12, 13: 

A makes all his spades, and A-B make 
three by cards. (Game. ) : 

This hand, it seems to me, is one of the 
prettiest given by Cavendish. In 21st edi- 
tion, Hand 111, p. 187. 

I have changed » 6 to » 9 in A’s hand, in 
order to enforce the rule, holding two high 


cards with but one higher against. Lead one 
of the high cards to force the highest, For 
example, if Y (at trick 9) should lead a small 
heart instead of y Kg. or y 10, the cards are 
so arranged that y 9 in A’s hand will take the 
trick. 

This hand, though simple, is full of in- 
struction to the observant reader, who is 
taught : 

First. That two rounds of his long suit gen- 
erally places the rest of the cards of that suit 
if he is observant, 

Second. That when his suit is established, 
he could not do better than to lead trumps if 
he has four and there has been no call from 
either adversary. 

Third. The importance of small cards and 
high cards may be held up (not played) for 
various reasons by skilful players; but when 
low cards are missing they are easily traced if 
not on the first round, certainly on the 
second round of a suit ; for example, on trick 3, 
he misses ¢ 4. 3, and on trick 4, when he finds 
them, he also finds that A has called, and that 
Z had just five diamonds. On trick 6 + 2 
is missing, and since from the fall of the 
cards it must be with A’s partner, he finds out 
immediately, by B returning a higher trump 
than # 2, he can only have # 2 left in his 
hand. This simple illustration of the rule, 
**return the higher of two cards, the lowest 
of three or more in your partner’s suit,”’ is 
most forcible. Note: This rule applies to 
plain suits as well as trumps. 


APPENDIX 


There are two points in this hand which 
should arrest the attention of the advanced 
student of the game. Viz. : 

At trick 7, when B returns A’s lead of 
trumps, A having placed # Kg. in Y's hand, 
and holding # 9. 8. himself, might have 
finessed +8, when (as the hands are given) 
the result would have been the same. Y 
would have taken +8 with + 10, and then 
lead » Kg. B would have played » Ace and 
then lead + 2, when # Knv., Ace, Kg. wouid 
have had to fall, and A be left with 4 9 as 
before. Cavendish (in note on hand 111, 
21st edition) considers the hand too ele- 
mentary for this finesse to be discussed. It 
seems to me the finesse should not have 
been taken, that # 10, as well as # Kg., 
is marked in Y's hand, for when Z’s sec- 
ond hand plays + § (in trick 7) he could 
not have had + Knv. 10. §., or he would 
have played + 10. If, then, A finesses + 8, 
Y will take the trick with #4 10, and may 
lead a spade, when if Z has no spade (as 
might be the case in other hands), he will 
trump with # Knv., and Y-Z will save the 
game. What Cavendish would do is more 
important, and he does not tell us; but he 
considers the play of a false card by Y in trick 
7 asa possible chance of Y-Z saving the game. 
In other words, he means, if Y plays + 
Kg. on A’s # Ace. (# Kg. and # 10 being 
of equal value, since Z has # Knv.) A might 
think both #4 Knv. and + 10 are in Z’s hand, 
and not take another round of trumps. A 
ought not to be deceived if he observes Z's 
play of + 5, second hand in trick 7. (See 
Cavendish, 21st edition, p. 95. } 


PROBLEM 


A holds ¢ Ace. Qn. 30, 8. 3 (trumps) and 
has called. 

B leads » 6 (trumps). 

Z plays ¢ 5 (trump). 

A plays ¢ Qn. (trump ). 

Y plays ¢ Knv. (trump). 

A should place all the rest of the diamond 
suit. 


QUESTIONS FOR A BEGINNER 


W hen is a suit established? 

When should one lead from four trumps? 

W hat is a finesse? 

W hat is a tenace? 

What is a fourchette? 

W hat are the different ways of showing more than 
four cards to form suit ? 

What is a false card? 

How would you define strength in trumps? 

Define the importance of missitig the smallest 
card in asuit. . 

In returning your partner's lead, which card should 
you lead? 

W hat is an indifferent card? 

With a suit of five or more cards, when would you 
deceive your adversaries, making them think you had 
only four in the suit, and how could you do so? 
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Conviction firmly rooted in the minds of most men is that women are incapable of under- 
A standing politics. This is the more curious, as lately-arrived ignorant immigrants, of the 
peasant type, are by the mere accident of sex, credited with possessing sufficient intelli- 
gence and judgment to express their opinions at the polls on American candidates, and even 
on such complex questions as American finance. Accordingly, the European male peasant, the 
descendant of a long line of uneducated peasants, is enfranchised, and the educated American 
woman of ancient and honorable ancestry pays the taxes and submits to any unenlightened 
methods of finance that the ignorant foreigner may help to impose on her country. 

Politics being then beyond feminine comprehension, it is somewhat interesting to note how 
the superior male sets about enlightening himself and his fellow-men on the subject. The 
process is simplicity itself. He reads his party paper, wherein he finds idealized portraiture of 
his party’s candidate, and wholesale vilification of the opposition’s candidates—biographical 
writing of this class appeals, of course, only to the reflective faculties. He is also instructed 
that his party’s measures will make for prosperity, but that political perdition will result from the 
adoption of the opposition’s platform. However much these statements contradict the experi- 
ence of mankind and the plainest teachings of history, it is noticeable that the man voter 
accepts them as though these were the utterances of an infallible political authority. There is 
not the slightest indication that the vcter attempts to reason the matter at all. He simply reads 
and believes. For his further enlightenment the voter gathers in auditoriums and listens to ora- 
torical gentlemer.—always of his own party—who indulge in the same process of alternate ideali- 
zation and vilification. Every problem with which a non-savage community has to deal is elu- 
cidated by the orators from the standpoint of party politics, and—truths of Political Economy 
what a mess they usually make of it ! 

In order still further to instruct themselves in the art of government, certain classes of 
voters march in squads about city streets, and decorate themselves, sometimes with rubber capes 
and torches, and at others with canes and torches. A brass band usually completes the circus 
aspect of this phase of political education. Other kindergarten-like methods of instruction 
include patrol wagons made hideous by canvas coverings printed over with the names of candi- 
dates. ; 

For higher grade voters there are prepared what are known as Voter’s Directories, wherein 
are set forth particulars of the careers of candidates, many of the paragraphs of which, by the 
way, read like extracts from the records of a police blotter. The object of the Directory 
is to save the voter the trouble of original investigation. It wi!l be noted that everything is 
done to spare the voter the trouble of thinking for himself. To accept without question what 
the party editor and the party orator says—which is the habit of men—requires the exercise of 
but one faculty, credulity, a quality with which children, savages and other uncultured classes 
are generously endowed. 

It may be because women are incapable of understanding politics, that at the present moment 
they view with some concern the growth in certain quarters of a desire to play the bully to all 
creation-—_the ‘*I’ll lick you’’ threat being dignified by the title of Americanism. Whether 
Grover Cleveland or Benjamin Harrison is president of the United States is, after all, not a mat- 
ter of vital importance to every individual American woman, but an attitude of national bellig- 
erency, on the contrary, is a matter of acute concern to her. It means that sons, brothers, fathers 
and husbands are likely to be called upon tu maintain national pretensions at the price of their lives. 
It may amuse editors and politiciaus to assume a tone of swagger, and cry hands off to Spain 
and England, but these men are not the ones who will pay the piper if their swagger provokes a 
war. It is women who will be, as always, the greatest sufferers. A war of ag- 
gression is savagery of a peculiarly revolting type, and the bellicose editors and orators will 
have to reckon with the American woman if ever they seriously attempt to embroil this 
country in such a war. Men may juggle with socialism, and silver coinage, and protec- 
tion, if they please, but when it comes to war, the home rulers will be heard from. 

No more urgent or important topic could at this moment be discussed in women’s 
clubs than War, Its Cost, Its Glory(?) for what with naval officers, editors and statesmen 
mouthing defiance, the occasion may soon arise for women to take the platform in defence 
of peace, and what illuminative statistics could Russia, Germany, France and Austria 
furnish as to large standing armies, large navies and aggressive wars ! 
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PURELY IN THE INTEREST OF 
SCIENCE 


He was only 4 
plain, ordinary 
girl—-one of the 
kind that people 
seldom looked 
at twice, but 
found it conven- 
ient to talk to 
very often. The 
general verdict 
was that she 
was extremely 
clever, and so 
womanly and 
companionable ; 
a practical sort 
of a girl who 
lacked __ senti- 
ment as well as 
prettiness — but 

what hasa plain girl to do with sentiment, 

anyway ! 

In reality she was not over-clever; only 
just enough to realize from the start that as she 
had her own way to make, unaided by the 
persuasive prettiness that easily coaxes all the 
plums into some women’s pretty mouths, the 
best way was to ignore seeming partiality and 
persist in making a success for herself of what- 
ever she undertook. And that, after earning 
respect, if she wanted to win popularity, her 
best hold was to be good-natured and unself- 
ishly appreciative of other people’s moods and 
good points. 

I know all this to be true, because she was 
once seized with a spasm of honesty and con- 
fessed it all with some bitterness of soul. It 
seemed to gall her that the very things people 
could conscientiously compliment her on had 
been acquired instead of having been a birth- 
right. She added that she would even then 
give a year of her life to be able to indulge 
becomingly in sentiment, but the fates had 
willed otherwise, and she had of necessity de- 
veloped the level-headed instead of the soft- 
hearted side of her nature. 

Men said she was more than an ordinary 
woman, she was so sensible and intelligent, 
and to prove in how high esteem they held 
her, they were always hunting her up to con- 
fide to her their love affairs with seemingly less 
estimable women. They also lost no oppor- 
tunity of dilating upon the credit she deserved 
for getting out in the world and making a way 
for herself with such genuine ability and up- 
rightness, and they were always calling atten- 
tion to her as a bright and shining example for 
the weaker sisters who had eternally to be pro- 
vided for, protected and generally waited upon. 
But the aforesaid men went right on with great 
assiduity, providing for and waiting upon the 
aforesaid sisters, and even called upon the 
clever girl to assist them upon occasions where 
a little unusual tact was needed. 

She always helped them out with kindliness 
and discretion—it was part of her self-imposed 
réle—but she did it with an unseen smile at 
the true inwardness of the situation. You see, 
she knew the sisters thoroughly, and she was 
becoming fairly well acquainted with the men. 
It was a game of consequences in which what 
the men said, what the women said, and what 
she herself could have said, would have made 
mighty interesting dialogue for all parties con- 
cerned. 


VOGUE 


All the same, she was getting most awfully 
tired of being invariably summed up as simply 
‘* clever,’” ‘¢intelligent,’’ ¢¢ straightforward *’ 
or ** sensible,’’ and one night she said as much 
to a man who had been admiring her in this 
second-rate way. They had been thrown to- 
gether a great deal in the evening recently ; 
besides, she was on her vacation, and was in- 
dulging herself in a little relaxation. 

Of course he was surprised, and he said so. 
In saying so he couldn't help reiterating the 
fact that he had remarked these sterling quali- 
ties as soon as he had met her, and that he 
had heard of them through his friends before 
he had met her, and everybody said 

‘*Oh, please don’t; I know what every- 
body says by heart, and I am going to confess 
to you that I would a thousand times rather be 
considered beautiful or fascinating—fiendishly 
fascinating—than to be either clever or good,”’ 
she interrupted mockingly, with a mutinous 
curve to the lower lip, and a passionate mist 
glistening under half-lowered lids. 

The man was spell-bound for an instant ; 
he had been so sure he had read her like a 
book, but this was not down even. as a foot- 
note. In another moment a new sort of inter- 
est fluttered in his manly bosom, and he invol- 
untarily caught his breath and leaned forward 
to cover her restless hands with a sympathetic 
grasp, but ‘by the time he was in action her 
hands were thrust defiantly into the pockets of 
the evening jacket she wore, and her very 
countenance had changed into its usual half- 
contemplative, half-indifferent expression, not 
at all encouraging for a first attempt at senti- 
ment. 

Two men were coming down the little path 
leading past the sheltered nook where the ham- 
mock was swung. They might have passed 
by under ordinary circumstances, but when 
they recognized the sensible girl they turned in 
with the comfortable assurance that they could 
be interrupting no sentimental téte-a-téte where 
she was the party of the second part. They 
were ostensibly out for a smoke and a stroll ; in 
reality, they were keeping up a polite affectation 
of conversation while they were straining eyes 
and ears for indications of a certain white- 
robed figure and a silvery laugh. If either’s 
attention wandered occasionally, and a question 
or observation went unanswered, the other 
never knew it. 

They lingered a few moments by the ham- 
mock, and the sensible girl divining what was 
needed of her, asked a question or two about 
the pretty girl, and if they had seen her since 
she disappeared earlier in the evening with 
another man? No; theyhadn’t. Somebody 
said she went in a certain direction, but they 
didn’t believe she was there now. This gave 
them opportunity to ‘‘ casually ’’ mention the 
one burning thought. They couldn’t under- 
stand how the pretty girl could show such a 
man such a preference ; not but what he was a 
good fellow—a first rate fellow and a friend of 
theirs, but there was really nothing about him 
to distinguish him from other fellows ; in fact, 
there are certain things in which the others 
excelled him, etc., etc. 

The sensible girl, with her coat collar 
turned up about her ears, smiled to herself, 
thinking that, after all, there was a great sim- 
ilarity in the way in which men spoke of each 
other and the way women criticised women. 

‘«Oh, it’s plain enough,’ growled the 
young man, chewing his cigarette savagely ; 
‘«the fellow has some hypnotic power. I be- 
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lieve in it firmly myself, but a fellow is a cad 
to spring it on a defenseless little girl.’ 

From that the talk among the three men 
turned to hypnotism and mesmerism, in a de- 
sultory way, and as to the kind of people who 
had the power and who had not, the sensible 
girl meanwhile lazily dreaming to herself, with 
now and then an inscrutable smile that was 
remarked by only one of the men ; the other 
two were too much taken up with thoughts of 
the girl who was absent to do more than talk 
all around the girl who was present. By and 
by the two men resumed their forced march, 
and the sensible girl and the recipient of her 
momentary burst of confidence were alone 
once more. 

‘‘ Well, you are the one girl I know too 
level-headed to let other people influence you,” 
he remarked, intending to be complimentary. 

‘Do you think so?’ she returned, with a 
fine touch of self-scorn, in a falling inflection. 
‘¢ How well I must have kept myself in hand 
all these years! You will be quite taken 
aback, then, when I tell you that, on the con- 
trary, I am extraordinarily susceptible to every 
subtle influence ; a half dose of drugs, a half 
glass of wine, a whiff of balmy air or a strain 
of music, would throw me completely off my 
mental balance were I not constantly on 
guard. And as for people—well, they either 
repel or attract me the instant they get into 
my ‘atmosphere,’ and my only safety has 
been in not letting them know it. That is 
where I am ‘such a sensible girl,’ you see,” 
with a deepening scorn that seemed somehow 
to point to other people besides herself. 

‘¢ Perhaps you will tell me next that you are 
sentimental, and expect me to believe it,’’ he 
said, lightly, feeling not quite sure enough of 
his ground to comment on her summary of 
herself. 

‘‘Hardly ; I give myself credit for deeper 
and stronger emotions ; when I do let myself 
go, it is not likely to end in ‘sentiment’ !*’ 

This was certainly becoming interesting, but 
his thoughts were scarcely definite enough for 
expression. 

‘¢Do you know I am glad to know this side 
of your character,’’ he began, with a tenderly 
deferential note in his voice, ‘*though I should 
never have believed it of you, unless you told 
me yourself. You certainly have not shown 
it to anyone that I ever heard of ; why have 
you so completely hidden your light under a 
bushel ?”” 

‘¢I have been what people expected me to 
be,’’ she replied, dryly; and then suddenly 
turning her head slightly so as to rest it against 
the side of the hammock, out of range of his 
scrutinizing glance, she continued, apropos of 
nothing particular: ‘‘Do you know, I fancy 
that I have a little mesmeric power myself, 
though I have never had the courage to try 
ad 

He was really getting aroused now. ‘* Will 
you experiment on me?’’ he pleaded, with 
genuine entreaty in his tone. 

‘*I doubt if the conditions are just right ; 
the pretty girl would have to work under less 
counteracting influences, perhaps. I should 
not like to have my first attempt result in fail- 
ure. 

‘«¢T assure you I will be a most willing sub- 
ject. Tell me what you want me to do.”” 

The mocking smile left her face. She sat 
half upright, resting her elbow against the side 
of the hammock, and opened her coat collar 
as though even that restraint was unbearable. 
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In the soft light, with that unwonted expres- 
sion on her face, she looked like a different 
girl. 

**Do nothing but keep your eyes on mine ; 
promise me not to move nor speak until I turn 
my eyes away. I shali will you to do some- 
thing you will feel to be intensely silly under 
the circumstances, but it is to be purely in the 
interests of science, you know,’ trying to cover 
with a jest the fact that she was finding it 
awkward work to break through the traditions 
of her whole life. 

With a quick, soft motion, she took his face 
between the tips of her fingers, as though to 
pose it within range of her eyes, giving him 
a delicate impression of soft, warm flesh, barely 
allowing the fingers to linger and droop car- 
ressingly a fraction of an instant over cheeks 
and chin, steadying the head with a final 






























VOGUE 


tender touch, the while keeping her eyes 
steadily on his. 

Slowly, and with an almost imperceptible 
motion, she laid her head back on the edge of 
the hammock until her face was a good eight- 
een inches from his, though still within range 
of his eyes, one hand supporting her cheek in 
such a way as to leave the four fingers free. 

The unusualness of all this, especially in 
connection with her, surprised him into in- 
voluntary submission to her will whatever it 
was to be, though it did seem rather idiotic, 
and at first rather hard to concentrate his at- 
tention. For some seconds they gazed thus 
into each other’s eyes; the soft stillness was 
broken only by half-drawn breaths, a faint 
rustling of leaves or the distant whirr of a 
cricket. He was inclined to bite his lips to 
hide a smile, bat presently—or were his eyes 
deceiving him—the girl’s expression 
was changing from the one he had 
known for months, and merging into 
one that he had believed as foreign to 
her nature as absinthe from crystally 
distilled water. Her cheeks seemed 
to grow rounder, the lips to melt from 
their ordinarily firm line.into pouting, 
bewitching temptingness, the eyes 
liquid, dreamy, half closed, yet never 
losing their hold on his own. Even 
her figure seemed to lose its well-knit 
contour and take unto 
itself new curves—at 
least, he felt this to 
be the case, though 
he never wavered from 
his fixed gaze into the 
depths of her eyes. 
How deep they were 
getting ! He couldn't 
have wavered to have 
saved his soul, where 
a moment ago he 
compelled himself, for 
courtesy’s sake, to 
keep up his part of 
the *¢ farce.”” 

His blood thumped 
through his veins, 
his heart beat more 
quickly, and he was 
conscious of a light- 
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ness of the head and a ringing in the ears, 
and yet he held himself to her with his 
eyes, not so much as touching with his hand 
the fold of her sleeve. It seemed an hour, 
though it could have been but a moment. 
What was it she was willing him to do? find 
a pin in her coat, probably, and hand it to her ; 
but it was absolutely impossible for him to take 
his thoughts from her lips, curving so madly in 
the moonlight. He felt his face drawing nearer 
hers in spite of himself, and yet feeling that even 
under this new aspect there must still be a 
shadow of herself somewhere that would be 
mortally offended at such an indignity. He 
instinctively looked quickly away to save him- 
self. To his surprise, he discovered that his 
head was exactly the same distance from the 
hammock as at first, and that the nearness was 
a delusion. Neither his face nor hers had 
moved a particle. Again her eyes caught his 
and held them spellbound ; again he felt the 
mesmeric current stealing through his vitality 
and weakening his will. Again he could be 
conscious of nothing but her lips, though his 
eyes were not looking directly at them. What- 
ever she was willing him to do, there was only 
one thing that he was impelled to do, and that 
he must do. No mortal man could have with- 
stood the temptation, if he had known it was 
to be his last act on earth. With a quick, 
passionate movement he bent forward, suppos- 
ing that their faces were almost near enough to 
touch, as it was, but it was a miscalculation 
that she had evidently counted upon; their 
faces had been no nearer, save in his excited 
imagination, and as his downward movement 
broke the spell, she quietly slipped her fingers 
over his lips, and he felt as if he had been struck 
in the face. 

She sat up in the hammock until her feet 
rested on the ground, and arranged her coat 
collar about her throat once more. 

‘‘ You are a good subject, Mr. Moffatt, 
and I shall henceforth believe myself to be 
possessed of some fascinating power ; for, con- 
sidering your devotion elsewhere and my own 
commonplace record, we certainly accom- 
plished wonders. I willed that you should 
attempt to kiss me, because it was the last 
thing on earth you would probably expect of 
me. Of course, I prepared from the first to 
save you, and kept my hand in position for 
instant service ; so you were not taken advan- 
tage of, you know. This was merely in the 
interests of science, and to convince you and 
myself that the most prosaic of women have 
some fascinating power, if they could get the 
consent of their minds to use it.’” 

And she deliberately rose to her feet with 
her habitual practical, business-like manner. 

«¢ But, Miss Lederer—Katherine + 

Her entire attention was turned to some 
people coming down the path once more—the 
pretty girl, with all three of the men this 
time. They had hunted her up with the ex- 
cuse of a song, a waltz, and goodness knows 
what ! 

At last accounts Moffatt had not succeeded 
in getting the sensible girl where he could 
further inquire into her motives and methods, 
but he was, however, persistently watching his 
opportunity. Ino. 





Mr. KnicHTLy: ‘I always eat a light 
lunch before going to bed.”’ 

Mr. Dairy: ‘Lunch? Why not call 
it breakfast ?”” 
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DELAYS IN SETTLING IN HIS COUNTRY HOUSE 
—APPROPRIATE FURNISHINGS—HIM 
DROPS INTO SENTIMENT—A HORSE 
SHOW NOTE OR TWO ON 

MEN'S CLOTHES 
)Eally America would not be so 
bad, or even half bad, you 
know, if people would only 
carry out the promises which 
they make to you. We are 
very rapid in some _ things 
and we are now in the full glory of electric 
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lights, trolley cars and the rest of it, 
but when it comes to positive engagements, 
I do not find the American tradesmen as 
punctual as those in London. I have been 
three weeks almost trying to get settled in 
my new country house so as to be able to be 
quite patriotic and give a house party for 
Thanksgiving, one of our national holidays. 

Meadows and his wife have arrived, and 
they are duly installed in the porter’s lodge. 
I believe they are more comfortable than I am, 
since I have been obliged to take a room at 
the Club and come out every day and en- 
deavor to put some spirit into the souls of the 
painters, the furniture people and the rest of 
this mob, apparently to no effect. So far my 
golf links are the only thing laid out, and one 
cannot live on golf links, even if one had a 
disposition to tent. 


The house is really quite good style. It is 
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Colonial, piilars in front of it, and all that sort 
of thing ; the rooms are square and large, and 
I think I can make it quite decent. A 
bachelor should not be bothered with too much 
furniture, but all that he has, particularly for 
the country, should be massive and solid. I 
do not believe in gewgaws for a man, nor 
would I invest at auction rooms and get 
that imitation Colonial and Sheraton furniture 
which, atter all, is only sham. To some tastes 
my house may be gloomy, but then I have 
chosen light papers and have not draped the 
windows with heavy curtains. I have parlors, 
of course, and I furnished them with some 
very good old pieces which I inherited. 
I have descended to modern decoration in 
the way of several plants in 
gay pots; I think one 
needs a bit of odd color 
here and there. I have, 
fortunately for myself, not 
a storehouse of ancient 
vestments or Japanese em- 
broideries. Some people 
seem to think that by mix- 
ing the ages and scattering 
a lot of incongruous fur- 
niture in a room that the 
effect is artistic. I shall 
never forget the apartments 
of a young playwright who 
has mixed the reigns of 
Queen Elizabeth, Queen 
Anne and the Georges 
in reckless fashion, and 
whose window panes of 
diamond-shaped glass 
look out on the elevated 
yi railroad. 
I am in America, 
and this country is com- 
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paratively new ; my furniture, therefore, will be 
solid, and of the style of the first part of this 
century. Now and then I will give some 
brighter effect inthe upper part of the house, 
in the bedrooms and in the little den of my 
own which I have arranged right off my dress- 
ing-room. There is nothing so absurd to me 
as to furnish a country house in city style. All 
my parlor furniture is covered with cretonne, 
and the papering is cretonne, with great flowers, 
pink and red, and I have had the ceilings in 
French fashion, of the same pattern as the 
walls. I have a penchant for brass beds, and 
in that particular I am more modern than 
in the rest of my ideas. This is the reason 
why I have been obliged to purchase light 
furniture for the bedrooms, and I believe in 
sleeping in a room which is as cheerful as 
possible. 

My dining-room is in old mahogany, and 
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the family silver, and a lot of Sheffield plate, 
of which I am very proud, adorn the side- 
board. All through the lower part of the 
house, except in the parlors or drawing-room, 
I have hung old colored sporting prints; of 
course my house will contain a smoking and a 
billiard-room, and I am certain that I shall 
have a great number of house parties before 
the late spring ; the winter is not so dreary 
when you have its full quota of American 
sports, and I intend to have people out to 
coast, to toboggan and to play golf. Of 
course, I myself shall spend a part of the 
time in town, because I would be bored 
if I left New York alone. New York 
is amusing once in a while. My country 
house will give me the chance of returning 
some of the civilities which have been proffered 
me, and that is a great boon to an unmarried 
man. Some of my friends tell me that this is 
a new toy, and that I shall soon tire of it. I 
doubt it. There are times when I long for 
rest, when I want to get away from the busy 
world, when the noise and the strife worry 
me. There are days when I have wished 
that I had been left on a desert island and that 
there was no probability of the existence of a 
man Friday. We are all selfish; I am self- 
ish. As I grow older I relish my comforts. 
When I want to go into society I emerge 
from my retreat; when I tire of it, back to 
my home. 

The Horse Show has come and gone, and 
really, I have seen very little that is new. 
There has been some tendency among horsey 
young men to blossom out in very gaudy waist- 
coats, and the tan and leather creations, of which 
I have already spoken, were quite popular. 
Red seemed the prevailing note in ties, and the 
Ascot and Teck were seen in all their glory. 


Yellow gloves were also much affected during 






the morning hours, but in the evening every- 
body was, naturally, in evening dress. This 
seems somewhat at variance with our English 
cousins, who go to horse shows dressed for 
driving or riding; but then, these exhibitions 
are generally open only during the day, which, 
of course, makes a difference. The collars this 
year are straight and standing ; the all-round 
turned-down collar is still very popular. 
Otherwise, everywhere there is a disposition 
to dress less and to avoid conventionalities, 
and I regret to see it. I shall always be an 
apostle of dress, and I believe firmly in its 
inexorable etiquette. There can be no mix- 
ing of matters. We must either dress to suit 
the occasion or we must abandon all hope 
of being considered gentiemanly. The pres- 
ent revolution in dress is arrant socialism. I 
am not in favor of it, and I shall fight against 
it. 
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BRIDAL TRIMMINGS 
IN LONDON—BATTERSEA CYCLING CLOTH 
SAILOR HAT—LACE JABOTS—CRA- 
VAT ENDS—OTERO VEIL—‘*SAC 
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RETICULES 
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THE **CONSUELO’’ HAT 





@MOvember of this year will be 
memorable in social chronicles 
for the two great church wed- 
dings —the Vanderbilt and 
Whitney functions, both of 
which were so superbly effect- 
ive. The two fair brides wore the chéf 
d’ceuvres of Donovan and Worth, and gowns 
more beautiful cannot be conceived. 

The toilettes of the bridesmaids were equally 
distinguished, and so were the maids them- 
selves, both for their beauty of face and form 
and the stately dignity and grace of their bear- 
ing, which, as an ensemble, contributed a 
lasting charm to the ceremonies. That the 
florists should set the fashion of carrying such 
gigantic bouquets, is to be regretted. It was 
the one blemish, where all else was so perfect. 

Chitelaines of orange blossoms are a grace- 
ful trimming, counteracting the stiffness natural 
to the flower itself, which continues to hold its 
place in spite of all the attempts to dethrone 
it. Tulle veils also hold their own, in spite of 
the priceless laces that may be had for the pay- 
ing. The fitness and beauty of them exceed 
everything else ever devised, and express the 
spiritual meaning attached to the wearing of 
this graceful feature of a bridal toilette in an 
ideal way. 

There seems good reason to comment on 
the growing custom of wearing very dark, 
sombre toilettes when attending church wed- 
dings, and to question whether guests should 
impose such gloom upon the one great function 
that has the privilege of being the world over, 
from palace to hut, merry and gay. It assur- 
edly bespeaks the general change of sentiment, 








DRESSING SACQUE——MISS PAULINE WHITNEY’'S 
TROUSSEAU 


and the different point of views now held of 
marriage. It points directly to the fact that 
day functions are all becoming very tame 
affairs indeed, and in our hurry-scurry life we 
are obliged to assist at dozens of things a day 
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without making the change in our toilette, 
which at one time was de rigueur. If ever we 
desire to restore weddings to the pomp and 
brilliancy of our dinners and balls, we shall 
have to hold them in the evening, which I do 
not think it possible ever to accomplish. 

The true spirit, then, should be to wear 
what will express outwardly the gala of the 
occasion at all weddings, and not run in to 
church carelessly in our demi-toilettes, shop- 
ping-gowns, or dismal costumes that prove 
veritable wet blankets on the fair scene. 

They say pearls and sables, the Gog and 
Magog of the mondaines, have so depleted 
the coffers of society people en masse that 
Christmas boxes this year will suffer accord- 
ingly. Bien sur, the fortunes of Barnatos only 
can justify the purchases made daily. Yet 
they continue to be made, and pretty women 
are constantly showing off their recent acquisi- 
tions. Pearl necklaces grow apace. The sin- 
gle string of pearls are as large again in size as 
those of last year, and every way more choice. 
The collars that were thought very smart last 
year, when they held twenty strings of small 
pearls barred off with moderate-sized diamonds, 
now spread out with forty and fifty strings, with 
clasps of Louis xv. designs thickly studded 
with diamonds set in platinum. The jewels 
for rings are so large that only two can be set 
together, a huge diamond and sapphire, or ruby 
or emerald. What is called the ‘dinner- 
ring *’ is no longer a tentative thing. Every- 
body has reached out for it. | Unless one’s hand 
is dressed up in rings of this new order one is 
stamped antiquité. Only the new and gigantic 
is admired and desirable in this new world of 
ours. 

Gowns, on the other hand, are contracting, 
so far as the sleeves are concerned. The skirts 
remain in the six-yard modicum, but we are in 
danger of adding on a yard or two any day. 
Both plaits and gathers appear on some of the 
Paris skirts at one and the same time, because 
of their fulness. Five plaits, or three or two, 
ordinarily mount the skirt, and Americans in- 
cline to the godets that allow nothing but a 
close fit around the hips, and prefer the two- 
plait finish in the back. Many of the foreign 
gowns incline to fulness, and have besides, in 
some instances, a double box-plait down the 
front. 

What is considered the chic mounting of 
sleeves is a coarse gauging, and in sewing the 
sleeve into the armhole this gauging is left on 
the outside. It looks much better than one 
might suppose. Cloth jacket sleeves are some- 
times sewed in this way, but when they are 
the gauging is very fine. Smart borderings to 
collars and basques are crenated. The white 
satin bodices worn by the bridesmaids at the 
Vanderbilt wedding were cut out in these little 
square tabs most effectively. 

Jabots of lace and cravat ends of all kinds 
are greatly in vogue, along with the charming 
lace, gauze and chiffon fichus. Only tall, 
slender women should ever attempt to wear a 
fichu with long ends. They require, after 
being tied, a flowing line of skirt to accent 
the grace of such drapery. The short fichus 
that enter the belt or fasten on the bust can 
be worn by the majority with becomingness, 
unless an embonpoint interferes. It is these 
little things, «les riens,’’ which must be stud- 
ied, in order to dress well. It is also, **les 
riens,’’ new touches of this and that, like a 
bit of the new chenille embroidery, or the satin 
stitch so charmingly revived and so much the 
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rage, and the floral brilliant embroideries on 
gauzes, that give cachet to one’s toilette. 

Among such novelties is the Otero veil, of 
the usual spotted net kind, lined with pink 
tulle and perfumed. Another caprice is to 
have pretty ‘‘sacs reticules’’ to match every 
gown, and gorgeous ones for the opera and 
the theatre. With us the bag is frowned 
down upon, and always has been. It is 
looked upon as an old womanish, a horribly 
suburban sign, and fit only to be made of dis- 
mal merino or black satin. I confess that 
such bags are eyesores, although very necessary 
and sensible, but at the same time, I insist that 
a lovely bag is an addition to one’s toilette, 
and the proper carrying of one requires a very 
high-bred grace, indeed, quite as much so as 
the carrying of a jeweled court stick. 

We are never to hear an end of the cycling 
costume, and the controversies that perplex 
men and women for and against the skirt and 
trousers. French influence gains ground in 
favor of the enormously wide Turkish trousers, 
which drape the figure when standing like a 
skirt. The difficulty lies in combining these 
things, it would seem, first, to avoid flying 
ends ; second, to have the least possible fric- 
tion; and third, to have freedom combined 
with modest drapery, and this is their claim for 
favoring the Turkish bloomers. Cycling hats, 
sailor shape, covered with cloth, with quills for 
trimming and a ribbon band, are the Battersea 
favorites. Nothing can be more neat and 
trim, or more fit to meet the emergencies of 
the weather. 

Apropos of hats, the London street windows 
of a well-known milliner draw crowds to see 
the **Consuelo’’ hat, newly christened. It is 
a pretty shape in black chenille, with a pink 
ribbon round the crown, and smart, upstand- 
ing pink bows, out of which clusterings come 
black quills at the left side. A cache-peigne 
of pink roses at the back. The haberdashers 
in town should respond in a ‘* Marlborough’ 
n’importe quoi. 

The full-dress fur capes have colored velvet 
yokes, elaborately worked with beads and 
sequins, gold, silver and steel. These yokes 
run up into high flaring collars, the embroid- 
ery continuing on the outside, and are some- 
times lined with the velvet or with the same 
fur that the rest of the cape is made of. As 
the list of furs is very great, the variety of 
combinations is exceedingly pleasing. Ermine 
and white Thibet are turned into capes of 
great beauty by brilliant velvet additions of 
this character, in yellow, mauve, rose, pale 
green, etc. These yokes are incrusted, too, 
with diamonds, intermingled with crystal and 
silver, or jet, wrought by hand. 

A wonderfully smart cape, to be brought 
over in a steamer a week or two hence by a 
Baltimore belle, is described in a letter as a very 
full skirt, reaching just below the waist and 
mounted on a red velvet yoke—‘‘a Vibert 
red,’’ which is graphic. The yoke and collar 
are in one piece, curved into a wide, graceful 
flare. The outside of collar is embroidered 
in jet and pearls; on the edge, soft black 
jetted frillings. The collar has a white satin 
lining, with a notched lamb border, jetted 
also. The skirt part of the cape is a fantaisie 
of perpendicular bands of breitchwantz, or 
baby-lamb of the blackest and silkiest, also 
incrusted in jet, alternating with entre-deux of 
the same width of red silk guipure lace. These 
bands are joined together by fine seed-pearls, 
sewed on closely. 

















































































The happiest effect is produced by the 
double white satin lining, and the finish on 
the edge by a flounce of red lace to match. 
Choux of heavy black satin ribbon are placed 
on the shoulders, with long ribbons to tie in 
front. Long cloaks and coats are démodé, on 
account of our full skirts. The two are no 
longer possible. 

Princesse gowns, with empiércements let 
into the back and front décolletage, are trés 
élégant for velvets and heavy brocades. The 
conturiéres who are clever in that line, are being 
run down with orders, and much chagrin is 
caused by the tiresome waiting for one’s turn. 
When the princesse gown is high-necked, the 
bodice is cut away about the shoulders, to 
allow a contrasting upper waist, which must 
be a mass of trimming or embroidery, in order 
to achieve the desired cachet, which would have 
been impossible if the material had been car- 
ried to the throat or neck. 

Two very smart gowns must be mentioned 
simply for the,"prettiness and suitability of the 


bodices to young figures. The material of 
number one, we will say, is a striped cerise 
velours all wool, clouded over with black 
fluff. The skirt has the distinguishing mark 
of a prominent atelier, and is lined with 
cerise and black checked taffeta. Corsage, 
blouse, sleeves en gigot. Grand color, 
large fancy collar cut out in long tab ends, 
three in the back, one deep tab over each 
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the piece that forms a vest which enters the 
belt, and finishes as a sash eighteen inches 
long. On either side of this sash are two tabs 
fastened to the skirt. This collar is made 
of a lovely shade of crimson velvet, and is cut 
in one piece, lined with black satin with fold 
finish on the edge. The ornaments are small 
Strasse buttons, four at the 
bottom of each tab, and 
fourteen close together, 
down the front of vest. 
The velvet collar band 
is fastened by three of 
them, and has a fall of 
white lace all around. 
There are two tabs at the 
wrists of the lower sleeves, 
similarly ornamented. The 
belt of the gown is a 
black satin ribbon, tied on 
the left side in the back 
in a smart bow and ends, 
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shoulder, and two in front, on either side of 






and at the back of the collar band another 
equally smart one is attached. To see this 
gown worn by its pretty and vivacious owner 
is to lose one’s heart completely. 
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DINNER GOWN 
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‘A BOOK ABOUT FANS 


THE HISTORY OF FANS AND FAN PAINTING, 
BY M. A. FLORY. WITH A CHAPTER 
ON FAN COLLECTING BY MARY 
CADWALADER JONES 


N_ the supple- 
mentary chap- 
ter furnished by 
Mrs. Jones will 
be found some 
excellent advice 
on fan collect- 
ing and some 
useful directions 
for the care and 
preservation of 
these fragile ar- 
ticles. Mrs. 
Jones also gives 
a clever and 
interesting little 
historical essay on them, written with knowl- 
edge and with a very light and graceful touch. 
Her anecdote of Cardinal Mazarin, dragging 
his weary steps through his magnificent gallery 
of tapestries, and pausing to whisper from 
his weary heart, ‘* Must I leave all these, 
which I have taken such pains to gather? 
I shall not see them where J am going !”’ 
will be appreciated by every collector. 

The major portion of the book, written 
by Miss Flory appears to be an addition 
to our already sufficiently multitudinous 
flood of art-instruction manuals for the benefit 
of the amateur, disguised this time with a 
much longer preface than usual. ‘‘ Great as 
may be the shortcomings of this atttempt,’’ 
says the author, modestly, at the end of her 
introductory history of fans, *‘ only one thing 
would sadly disappoint me, and that is, if my 
modest effort should not induce at least a few 
artists or amateurs to try this charming occu- 
pation.” 

This, and a neatly introduced advertise- 
ment of the establishment which furnishes 
materials for fan painting furnish the reason 
for the being of her book, and not the indus- 
triously complied little history which is its 
apparent substance. Her instructions for fan 
painting offer the usual combination of plati- 
tudes which should be familiar to the most 
ordinary intelligence, together with vague, and, 
from the aature of things, well-nigh useless 
directions to the beginner. The great difficulty 
of giving in print for general circulation any 
really valuable technical instruction in such an 
impalpable and impossible trade as art, a vo- 
cation in which so very much depends upon 
the immediate personal qualities, and in which 
theories and generalities count for so little, 
should deter any but the master from this 
task. The same failures attend nearly all 
these guide-books as those which Miss 
Flory admits characterize the treatises on 
the theories of color-harmony: ‘* These, 
as given in the best of the merely 
theoretical treatises on the subject, can teach 
but very little, and are sometimes misleading 
to those who have not yet adopted some prin- 
ciple for their personal guidance in the art of 
coloring. Rules may be formulated for the 
relative quantity of warm and cold tints, and 
for their proper disposition, as observed by 
great painters of times both past and present ; 
and beautiful results have been produced in 
accordance with rule, yet such rules are not 
essential in obtaining harmony. They may 
be entirely disregarded, as some of our great 
modern colorists have proved.”’ 

All this, and much more, being quite true, 
it would seem that a protest might bein order 
against this over-abundant issue of ‘‘ instruc- 
tions in art,’’ without waiting in the least 
for the arising of doubts as to the practical 
value of the training given the thousands of 
would-be painters and sculptors turned out 
annually from the innumerable art schools of 
the country, and which, in its turn, precedes 
by a long distance that still greater movement 
against the over-education of the masses, the 
preliminary rumbles of which may already be 
heard in some of the older Continental coun- 
tries, as Germany and Greece. 

One of Miss Flory’s reasons for advising 
her amateurs to take up fan-painting is the 


growing difficulty of securing really valuable 
antique specimens; ‘‘ while the science of mod - 
ern decorative art is improving rapidly. Col- 
oring has never before reached greater perfec- 
tion, and the earnest study of nature adds 
daily new resources and varieties to the old 
experiences.’’ Some of her generalities are 
exceedingly misleading, as that ‘‘ all great col- 
orists seem to have found it necessary to use 
shadows very sparingly ;*’ while much of her 
general advice is good, if not very practical. 

The numerous illustrations to this book, 
both those in the text and the artotype plates, 
add greatly to its interest, though the absence 
of color naturally detracts much from their 
value as reproductions, (Macmillan & Co. ) 


THE SOWERS; A NOVEL. BY HENRY SETON 


MERRIMAN 


The French have in their witty and spark- 
ling language one word which is sadly lacking 
in our English tongue. It is ‘*empoig- 
nant.’’ Untranslatableinto English, it is used 
to describe a thing, ora situation, or a piece of 
music which, so to speak, seizes hold of you 
or grasps your attention with a resistless hand. 
This word ‘‘empoignant’’ could aptly be 
applied to the book written by Henry Seton 
Merriman, for it is above all a strong work, 
full of virility and charm. The man who is 
capable of writing such a volume is endowed 
with more than ordinary powers of conception, 
and, indeed,were he to so will it, The Sowers 
might serve as a most befitting canvas where- 
upon to elaborate a drama of uncommon 
interest. It is evident that Mr. Merriman 
knows Russia well, and with but very few 
exceptions, he gives his readers a faithful 
picture of the Great White Empire, with its 
beauties and its many defects, and that ina 
style which leaves but little to be desired. Of 
course the clever author has, with an author’s 
privilege, dramatized and elaborated many a 
situation, but still there is no reason why the 
entire story should not be a true one, and this 
is surely the aim which every literateur seeks 
when producing a book of fiction. 

The hero, Prince Howard Alexis, who is 
but half a Russian, since he was brought up 
entirely in England, the country of his father, 
has inherited vast estates in the government 
of Tver from his princely Muscovite mother, 
and he takes the unhappy fate of his numer- 
ous vassals so much to heart, that together 
with another Russian nobleman, Caunt Lano- 
vitch, he creates a kind of association, the 
Charity League, the object of which is to 
assist and educate the Mujicks, without the 
knowledge, of course, of the Czar’s entourage 
and officials. The secret of this League is, 
unfortunately, sold by certain people to the 
government officials, and Prince Alexis is 
forced to fly from his lands, while Count 
Lanovitch is sent to Siberia. 

Of course the identity of the traitors is a 
profound secret, which is not revealed to the 
reader till almost the end of the book, for this 
is the point on which the whole interest of 
the story turns thereof. 

The one supremely well-drawn character 
is that of M. Steinmetz, the agent, confidant, 
and best friend of Prince Alexis. A German 
by birth, Steinmetz, for many years in the 
diplomatic service, is full of wit, brilliancy, 
heart, and refinement, and withal, possesses 
such extraordinary acuteness of intellect 
and finesse, that even a Frenchwoman, 
could but fall in love with him, in spite 
of his being born a German! It is true 
that such Germans as he is are not often to 
be met with in real life, and, fortunately, 
neither are many such Frenchmen to be 
encountered as is the Baron de Chauxville, the 
villain of the play. It is very evident, even 
to the most guileless of readers, that the 
author, for some reason of his own, detests the 
French ‘‘en bloque,’’ for he never lets an 
occasion escape him to deride them or to place 
them in distasteful rdles or attitudes. 

Prince Alexis meets a widow, Mrs. Bam- 
borough, in London and marries her, much to 
the disgust of Steinmetz, who has his doubts 
about the lady’s integrity in several small and 
big matters. He is, however, the only person 
who knows for certain that her first husband is 
really dead; on the evening when he fies 
with Alexis from Tver, the two men findon 
the ‘*steppe’’ the distinguished corpse of a 
man whom he, Steinmetz, recognizes at once as 


being that of Bamborough. Mrs. Bamborough 
has nothing to recommend her by but her ex- 
treme beauty, the glamour of which prevents 
the Prince from discovering in time the shal- 
lowness and lack of heart and feeling which it 
covers. Of course de Chauxville is also des- 
perately fond of the lovely widow, and strives 
very hard to obtain her hand, but to no avail, 
as the Prince’s millions and coronet are far 
more covetable than the Baron’s scanty rent- 
roll. Of course again the Frenchman swears 
that he will revenge himself frightfully, and 
he succeeds only too well in doing so. It would 
take too long to go deeper into the intrigue of 
the book, although one feels tempted to do 
this, but it would be unfair to spoil the pleas- 
ure which the‘ readers of The Sowers will en- 
joy in unraveling for themselves the intrigue, 
so one needs but to mention en passant the 
scenes which deserve the most credit. Fore- 
most among them is that of the visits made 
by Prince Alexis, disguised as a doctor, to his 
cholera-stricken Mujiks ; the snow-storm and 
bear hunt are equally well done, and as to the 
interview between Steinmetz and the Russian 
spy, Vassili, it is simply a chef d’ceuvre of 
dainty epigram and of conversational swords- 
manship. The Sowers is sure to find many 
admirers among those enlightened people who 
love a sensational novel, and who also prefer 
one devoid of any kind of vulgarity or of any- 
thing at all unreal and impossible. (Harper 
& Brothers.) 


KING ARTHUR, BY J. COMYNS CARR 


The inevitable comparison with the Ar- 
thurian Cyclus of Tennyson does not, of 
course, redound to the credit of this drama as 
a play for the closet, even when its large in- 
debtedness to that source has been acknowl- 
edged; of its fitness for the stage the public 
has now the best possible opportunity to judge, 
presented as it is by the company for which 
it was written. The differences from and re- 
semblances to Tennyson’s various Idylls on 
the same theme have nothing whatever to do 
with its merits as an acting play, and great 
as these merits are, it is a little difficult to dis- 
cover what claim it has when presented in 
book form to be considered as a poem. 

Dramatic it is, and finely so, but a poem it 
can scarcely be called, notwithstanding the 
frequent beauty of the language and ideas. 
The material is somewhat differently used from 
the same tale as told elsewhere, but doubtless 
to better dramatic effect, but the songs with 
which it is freely adorned are perilously like 
doggrel, whoever wrote them. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 


THE CHARLATAN. BY ROBERT BUCHANAN AND 
HENRY MURRAY 


The founding of a play on a novel is so 
usual a proceeding as to call for no comment, 
but the reverse process, of founding a story on 
a play, has at least the merit of novelty to 
recommend it. The play from which this 
book was taken may well have been a very 
good one, for there are a good many dramatic 
situations in the story, and as a book it is 
interesting. The critic must confess to a 
certain curiosity as to how the sinking of 
the ship was done on the stage. (F. Ten- 
nyson Neely. ) 


A BID FOR FORTUNE. BY GUY BOOTHBY 


It is rather a disappointment to find the 
author of A Lost Endeavor, or even of the 
Marriage of Esther, retrograding or de- 
generating so far as to produce a common- 
place specimen of the sensational. Not but 
what it is good—indeed, very good—of its 
kind, but the same hand which wrote the 
exquisite idyll of Thursday Island owes the 
reading public something of a higher quality 
than a wild tale of abduction and hypnotism, 
complicated with necromancy and Albino 
dwarfs. It is a pity if it be so, but the book 
reads like an early effort resuscitated on the 
strength of later success. (D. Appleton & 
Co. ) 


BERNICIA, BY AMELIA E. BARR 


Disappointment never awaits the readers of 
Mrs. Barr’s books ; they can always count 
upon her for a well-written, interesting and 
wholesome story, the charm of which lies 
largely in the fact that they are stories pure 
and simple, with no uncomfortable problems 
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or morals to disturb one’s enjoyment. This, 
her latest work, is no exception to any of these 
rules, and has the attraction which seems in- 
separable from novel or play when dressed in 
costume. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


A CUMBERLAND VENDETTA. BY JOHN FOX, JR. 


The four stoiies included under this title, 
and all having more or less to do with it, 
have been read and favorably commented on 
when they appeared in the pages of the Cen- 
tury and of Harper's Weekly. They are 
among the best of their kind, which is that 
of the local story, illustrative of the manners 
and characteristics of a section. As its name 
implies, this one has to do with the moun- 
taineers of Tennessee, and if they seem occa- 
sionally somewhat idealized, this is a fault on 
the right side. Mr. Fox is also mercifully 
chary of dialect, for which he deserves our 
gratitude. (Harper & Brothers. ) 


MINNIE MADDERN FISKE 


, I SO those who remember Minnie Mad- 
dern as the impersonator of serio- 
soubrette roles, unpolished, yet gifted 

with a strong pathos and much personal mag- 

netism, the actiess, now appearing in Brooklyn 
as Mrs. Fisk, will prove a revelation. As 
the result of wide experience, natural endow- 
ment and broad culture, much might have 
been expected, but the result surpasses all 
anticipation. Minnie Maddern Fiske has 
developed from a clever, intelligent girl act- 




















ress into a woman whose emotional powers 
are unequalled by any other in this country. 
And the part which she assumed in The 
Queen of Liars, by Alphonse Daudet and 
Léon Henrique (adapted by Harrison Grey 
Fiske) is one to try to the utmost the power 
of its player. 

Marie Deloche, a liar by instinct and con- 
stitution, has had a deplorable past, which 
included an experience in the studios of Rome, 
a marriage at sixteen, and later a desertion of 
her husband for a wealthy lover. After a 
while she learns that her husband is dead and 
she marries again—this time a worthy young 
man who adores her, and whom she honestly 
loves. The old lover discovers her and com- 
pels her to visit him under threats of expos- 
ing her past life, and the first husband turns 
up as a friend of the second. The fearful lies 
she has invented to blind her second husband 
recoil on her head with terrible force ; she is 
enmeshed in the tissue of falsehoods she her- 
self has spun, and seeing no hope of deliver- 
ance, the miserable woman takes her life. 

From this bald outline it would seem im- 
possible to invest such a character with sym- 
pathy, refinement and charm, yet that is just 
what Mrs, Fiske succeeds in doing. Further- 
more, she develops all the latest potentialities 
of the réle by means of her keen intelligence. 
The remarkable and unique quality of Mrs. 
Fiske’s work, however, is her naturalness. 
The actress is the woman. Her lighter 
moments of comedy, her nervous tension, her 
sudden outbursts of hysteria, her clear elocu- 
tion, are all true to life, while her despair and 
anguish, her scream of pain, are haunting in 
their absolute reality. Her sudden transition 
from gaiety to terror are surprisingly fine. 
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Fig. 1805 -Pretty and useful gown of moss- 
green corded mohair, a new and effective 
material, Paquin skirt and gigot sleeves of 
mohair; green velvet bodice. Collar has a 
narrow, yoke-like eftect in the back, and is 
built of white moiré poplin, and braided on the 
edge with white silk braid, and ornamented 
with sapphire buttons, The white moiré 
straps from bust to belt are studded also with 
these brilliant buttons. The ruche around the 
neck is of blue and green gauze ribbon, quilled 
very full, and graduated into a point. 

Fig. 1809—A very chic visiting gown of 
dark blue and white-checked velvet, cut en 
Princesse, and trimmed around the bodice and 
down the front with lovely chinchilla, Over 
the blue velvet gigot sleeves are short, wide 
ruffied sleeves of checked velvet, bordered on 
the edge with chinchilla, and a wristlet of fur 
finished the bottom of the plain velvet sleeves. 
The vest and stock are of blue satin, somewhat 
lighter in tone, draped with fine plissés of blue 
chiffon. 


Fig. 1853—The skirt of plum velvet, with 
two piaits in the back, and glove-fitting about 
the waist. An ermine bodice with revers, 
epaulettes, and flaring short basque, lined with 
white satin. A gold and jeweled belt clasps 
the waist. The leg-o’-matton sleeves are of pale 
plum satin, in melon puffs. Mauve plissé ruff 
worn round the neck, Plum velvet muff with 
white satin ruffles, and one large pink rose and 
foliage at one side. Picture hat, black velvet 
crown, and panache of black feathers and 
white aigrette. 

Fig. 1814—For an afternoon tea. Pale, 
cloud gray face-cloth gown, the skirt faced up 
with brown velvet, and headed by a dark mink 
band. The bodice, slightly blouse in front, 
but tight in the back, with one plait braided in 
gold down the centre. The front plastron, in 
lozenge design of brown velvet, is also braided 
in gold, ani bordered by mink, with oak leaves 
and acorns braided on each side. Brown velvet 
girdle braided in gold, only on one side. Gigot 
sleeves gauged and mounted with mink. Lower 





sleeve of velvet. Brown velvet Lamballe hat, 
trimmed with eight plumes of shaded gray 
ostrich. Brown velvet bow and Rhine stone 
buckle in front; white satin choker. 

Fig. 1856—White Thibet opera cape, with 
very high collar. Brilliant orange velvet ; 
swallow-wing shoulder pieces. Pale blue and 
white brocade linings. 

Fig. 1800—-Autumn walking gown, built of 
blue Zibeline cloth, very silky and shaggy. 
The gores are cut straight and plaited in the 
back. The jaunty pelerine is of dark green 
moiré velvet, trimmed with stone marten, with 
muff and wristlets to match. 

Fig. 1807—An English tweed gown, tailor- 
made. A black beaver cape, slashed into re- 
vers, and crossed in front. High collar. Wrist- 
lets to gown-sleeves of beaver also. High- 
crowned black velvet hat, poke front, with 
scarf and tall loops of black and white satin 
plaided ribbon, and bunch of black ostrich 
feathers at the back. Three shaded green 
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velvet roses across the back. White gloves 
stitched with black, 

Fig. 1862—Tan Irish frieze gown, with 
Astrachan cape, square in the back, with long 
stole fronts, Blue velvet Beef-eaters hat 
crowned with ostrich feathers. 

Fig. 1844—A superb sealskin redingote, 
trimmed on the bottom with large ta‘ls of Hud- 
son Bay sable. The sable and tails trim the 
two fronts and the shoulder cape, which is de- 
tached at pleasure. The large loose sleeves 
have very deep cufts of sable, with a bunch of 
tails on the outside. Very high collar, which 
can be reversed. The sable cuffs form a muff 
for the hands when joined, 

Fig. 1837—A model of this season's jacket in 
sealskin. The revers are so shaped as to give 
the figure a long, slight expression. Collar 
high. Crimson velvet shirred hat trimmed with 
black satin bows and oval Rhine stone buckle, 
Panache of black tips in the back, and crim- 
son velvet bow and buckle for cache-peigne. 







































































LAMPS AND LAMP SHADES 
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(From $6.75 to $35) 

He lamp has become an important 
item in modern furnishings. In 
winter, lamps are bright, glowing 
and suggest warmth and comfort in 

a way that no gaslight can be made to do. 

Nothing very new is to be noted this year, 

except, perhaps, the predominance of gilded 
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brass. Rich Oriental colorings, characteristic 
of Japanese and Chinese porcelains appear in 
some, while others of Dresden, Doulton, or 
Limoges are delicately beautiful and dainty. 


gilded bronze is made fiom a Doulton vase 
eighteen inches in hight. The ground is of 
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a gray-green hue, and is ornamented bv sprays 
of yellow and white chrysanthemums slightly 
in relief. The mountings are of gilded 
bronze to match the base. Any shade, of 
course, may be used with this lamp, but its 
beauty is more complete when the shade dis- 
played with it is used. It is of large size, 
turned up at the corners, and is draped with 
a succession of leaves cut out of pale yellow 
silk, overlapping each other so that the whole 
surface of the frame is covered. The upper 
part consists of puffs of yellow gauffered 
chiffon, and the light filtering through this 
delicate network of leaves is soft and sunny. 
The price of the shade is $28, that of the 
lamp $30. 

Other shades of the same kind and price 
come in colorings of rose-pink, red and pale 
green. A beautiful lamp, the vase of deep 
red with decoration of wistaria leaves and 
flowers, and standing eighteen inches high, is 
marked at $18. This includes a decorated 
glass globe. Another, showing a decoration 
of autumn leaves and birds on a gray ground 
is seventeen inches high, and may be purchased 
for $15. 

Handsome lamps of Dresden and Royal 
Worcester are to be had for $8, $10 and $12, 
not including shades Banquet lamps of 
wrought iron are from $6 upward, according 
to workmanship. Lamps of clouded Mexican 
onyx, mounted in gilt, and resting on tables 
thirty inches high, of the same material to 
which they are attached, were seen for $35. 
A handsome lamp of this kind was furnished 
with a large shade, pagoda shaped, trimmed 
with ruffles of pink gauze, each ruffle trimmed 
with six rows of pink satin ribbon half an 
inch wide. The ruffles were laid over a 
foundation of white gauze, and each ruffle had 
an inner one of white. The ruffles were from 
six to eight inches wide. The same model 
was shown in pale green gauze. The price 
was $6.75. 

A Chinese Hawthorn jar, sixteen inches 
high, with wrought-iron mountings, makes a 
beautiful lamp, and may be purchased for $25. 

Vases in all shapes, ovoid, round, bottle and 
goblet form, and in every known porcelain or 
pottery, from a Leeds jar to a Sevrés produc- 
tion of the highest value, are used for lamps, 
and many people choose their vases and have 
them mounted to please themselves in 
wrought iron, silver, bronze, brass or gilded 
metal. 

Banquet lamps are high, and are usually of 
metal, the base supporting a plain or twisted 
column upon which the bowl for fount rests. 
Sometimes the column is of onyx or marble. 
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and wrought-iron mountings over those of 


An exquisite lamp standing on a base of 


In the floor lamp the base has curved or scroll 
feet and the column is extended. 

The Empire shade is still in vogue, and 
although rather stiff and formal (no draperies 
are permitted on these shades) has a beauty of 
its own, A very pretty example is of large 
size, made slightly sloping, and is covered with 
a chiné silk of buff ground, covered by a large 
pattern of red chrysanthemums. The silk is 
put on a little full, but drawn tightly from top 
to bottom, so that a fluted effect is obtained, 
and is trimmed with a ruche of frayed-out red 
silk. The price of these shades is $15. 

Another variety has little slope, is made of 
parchment, and ornamented with medal 
lions in which Napoleon appears, or other 
celebrities of the period. Twenty dollars 
is the price of these shades when of large 
size. The Empire shade is very pretty on 
a glass or silver lamp, and is frequently made 
of crétonne or chintz, stretched tightly over 
the frame, and trimmed on the top and bot- 
tom with a ruche. 

Glass lamps are very pretty for the dining- 
table, and usually consist of cut-glass candle- 
sticks into which the princess bulb of glass, 
fitted with wick and chimney, is placed. 
Small Empire shades are charming with these 






lamps. The candlesticks cost from $1 to 
$2.50 each, and when fitted with lamps are 
somewhat higher in price. The shades may 
be had for 50 cents up to $2 each, according 
to the materials of which they are made. 
Tulle shades are considered by many to be 
the most beautiful of all the numerous de- 
vices to soften lamplight, and they are really 
almost ideal. Imagine ten or fifteen 
double rufHes of pale rose tulle superim- 
posed, the surface unbroken to the top, for 
no ribbons or flowers appear on these 
shades, which vary in price from $15 to 
$35, according to size. Something quite new 
are shades of chameleon or rainbow gauze. 
These silk gauzes have a white ground and 
are splashed with pink, yellow, green, blue 
and other colors. When drawn together into 
the double puffs that compose the shades the 





effect is extremely pretty, and the light 
passes through the opalescent tints with a 
soft radiance that is most agreeable. When 
of large size, shades of this kind cost $25. 
Almost all lamps are sold with a glass globe 
more or less ornamented. While some peo- 
ple never use them, others prefer them, and 
to these latter we would say that very charm- 
ing gauze veils are madeto coverthem. They 
are drawn up around the top and are finished 
on the bottom by silk tassels. They come in 
pale blue, rose, white and gold, white and 
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blue and rainbow, and cost from 50 cents to 
$1 each. 
TRIMMINGS AND BUTTONS 


(From 50 cents to $8 per yard, and from 
50 cents to $12 per dozen. ) 


Glittering sequins, iridescent spangles and 
cut jet enter into the composition of the new- 
est trimmings. They form passementeries 
which are used for bodices, capes, mantles, 







etc., and are shaped in special designs for 
cuffs, throat bands, shoulder pieces and vests. 
They often take the form of wheel medal- 
lions, festoons, and points in scroll-work, 
palm leaves or flowers, and brighten up dark 
and plain fabrics in a wonderful way. 

Jewel-dotted bands of gold and silver lace- 
work, used sparingly on bodices of velvet or 
brocade, give the rich and bright effects so 
necessary toa handsome toilette of the present 
day, and the spangled colored nets and beau- 
tiful pearl passementeries help to make bril- 
liant accessories to evening gowns and wraps. 
Shaded silk and cut jet appliqués are shown 
in points to be used for colors, Spanish waists, 
etc, They are very handsome, and cost $5 
for a yard of ten points, $4 for one of twelve 
points, and $2.50 for one of thirteen points. 
These points may be bought separately or in 
pairs, and vary in width from half an inch to 
twelve inches, 

Pearl and crystal passementeries come in 
bands, points, leaves and medallions, and are 
used for girdles, waist trimmings, headings for 
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lace flounces, etc. Narrow pearl headings or 
little points may be bought for 50 cents per 
yard. The wider points and bands vary in 
price according to width, and are anywhere 
from $1.25 up to $8 per yard. Bands and 
medallions in spangled and jeweled effects, 
showing varied colorings, and from one-half 
inch to two inches wide, were seen from 50 
cents up to $1.69 per yard. Yokes and col- 
larettes, all in cut jet, are offered from 75 
cents up to $4 each. Insertions of beaded 
lace, and spangled and beaded bands, cost from 
go cents up to $2 per yard. Spangled chiffon, 
in all colors, suitable for vests or draperies for 
low-cut waists, may be bought for from $1.50 
to $4 per yard, and although in appearance 
very frail and delicate, really wears very well 
and is easily freshened by pressing with a not 
very hot iron. The spangles are mingled 
with beads and form patterns of leaves, flow- 
ers, stars, etc., and also of stripes, These 
patterns are frequently carried out on colored 
nets and gauzes as well as chiffons. 





Trimmings for high bodices often consist 
of bands of white satin, two or three inches 
in width, covered with black or colored passe- 
menterie, which is jetted or spangled as de- 
sired. 

Even cloth, vicuna or bouclé street gowns 
are ornamented in this way. Buttons are 
used a great deal this season and they are very 
large, and even what might be called stun- 
ning. Large pearl buttons, surronnded by fila- 
gree of silver or other metal; Dresden but- 
tons, each containing a pretty miniature head 
or figure set in a gilded border; enamel but- 
tons set in jet or cut steel, and buttons of 
Rhine stones, are among the novelties of the 
hour, and their price ranges from those costing 
$2.50 per dozen to the higher grades, which 
are sold singly from 50 cents to $1 each. 
Many ornamental buttons, however, may be 
bought for from 50 cents to $1 per dozen. 
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LITTLE ECONOMIES 


A CHARMINGLY DECORATED AND FURNISHED 
MORNING ROOM—VENETIAN TAPESTRY 
O York is a morning room, or boudoir, 

opening out of a lady’s bedroom, 
which is furnished, at little cost, entirely in 
bamboo and Japanese matting. A matting of 
fanciful design, cream ground, with occasional 
splashes ot gold and black lines, covers the 
floor, and on this is laid several small-sized 
blue and white and pink and white rugs. 

On the walls is a pretty stuff at 18 cents 
per yard, a Japanese cotton print, with broad 
and very irregular bands or stripes of pale 
pink, in which appear flower forms, like bach- 
elor buttons, of dull yellow and pale blue—an 

ideal material with which to cover walls. 

There is a broad, comfortable bamboo 

couch, with a long cushion covered with 

Oriental carpet stripes of blue, yellow and 

pink, with white embroideries, and piled 

up with pretty and comfortable cushions, 

The four or five chairs in the room are of 
bamboo, upholstered in Madagascar cloth 
and Japanese matting. They are of different 
shapes, and very strong and comfortable. 

A lovely bamboo desk occupies a conspicu- 
ous place in front of a four-fold screen of fret- 
work and rich Japanese wall paper resembling 
tooled leather, the colors maroon and gold. 
The desk has a drawer and several shelves 
above, and is prettily finished. In front of it 
is a bamboo stool of the right hight, fur- 
nished with a silk cushion. 


Ne of the prettiest small rooms in New 
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THE CARE OF FUNDS 
LEASED RAILROADS 


The articles are wholly novel. No other periodical 
than Vogue has ever published such a series, and it 
inay be assumed that they would not be appropriate 
to any other. Their purpose is to supply elementary 
information concerning various kinds of investments, 
and to explain principles that govern the wisecon- 
servation of property. The articles have been sug- 
gested by the character of Vogue's circulation, the 
majority of its readers being women with bank ac- 
counts, property in theirown right, and small 
amounts, of athousand dollars or more, to invest, 
but all more or less dependent upon the statements 
of others, rather than their own knowledge, in taking 
care of their property. 

Readers are cordially invited to submit their per- 
plexities to us, in the form of questions to Vogue, 
as a guide to usin making this feature as useful as 
possible. 

In this series articles have been included as fol- 
lows : 

Bonds—31 October, i895. 

Stocks—7 November, 1895. 

Shares of Stock—21 November, 1895. 

Leased Railroads—2z8 November, 1895 (this week). 


ithin the past ten or twenty years quite 
\ \ a number of our smaller railroads have 
been leased to other connecting roads, 
upon various terms agreed upon between 
the interested companies. As in such cases 
with individuals, the company giving the lease 
is called the lessor, and the road taking pos- 
session of the line leased is called the lessee. 
Hardly any two such leases are worded exactly 
alike, as the conditions, earning capacity, 
amount af bonds and stock outstanding, etc., 
differ materially in each case. In general, 
such leases are for a long term of years, quite 
frequently 99 or 999 years, and provide either 
for the simple operation of the road, without 
any guaranty on the part of the lessee, or for 
the interest on bonded indebtedness; more 
frequently, however, not only is such interest 
provided for, but a stipulated rate of dividend 
to the stockholders of the lessor road, based to 
some extent on previous and estimated future 
earnings, is guaranteed by the lessee during 
the continuance of the lease. As the running 
expenses of roads, when operated by one man- 
agement, can sometimes be materially lessened 
by what amounts to a practical consolidation 
of interests in this way, such an arrangement 
is generally advantageous to both companies ; 
to the lessor’s stockholders for knowing what 
dividend they can expect, and to the lessee 
company because it increases the number of 
points they can reach and receive business 
from to ‘*feed’’ their own line, and not 
infrequently decreases competition, or the 
possibility of it, should the lessor’s road event- 
ually get into possession of a rival. In addi- 
tion to these features, however, it often occurs 
that after the full benefits of the lease are 
being felt, the net earnings are more than 
sufficient to pay the guaranteed rental, so 
that the balance is profit, of course, to the 
lessee. 

It sometimes happens that the guaranteed 
dividend is more than the road could possibly 
earn independently, and occasionally the lease 
causes a large nominal loss to the lessee each 
year, but when this occurs, such road is nec- 
essary for the lessee to obtain terminal facili- 
ties (meaning the use of freight and passenger 
depots, grounds, tracks, etc.) at important 
points, so that they cannot afford to default on 
their guaranty, as, if they did so, the lease 
would become void and the lessor road again 
resume operations for its own account. 

As it is very rare that such leases are broken 
when once made, it follows that guaranteed 
stocks of good roads are very well regarded as 
investments, and some are in such demand 
that they will at present net a purchaser a lit- 
tle less than four per cent, although most 
stocks of this class will net an investor from 
four to five per cent. according to location of 
the roads and the credit of the guarantor or 
lessee. 

The most noteworthy instances of such 
leases being broken, in recent years, were 
those of the Central Railroad of N. J. to the 
Port Reading Railroad Co., and the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad to the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing, which were owing to court decisions that 
their leases were against the law in New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania. Some time ago the 
Wisconsin Central was given up by the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, on account of their 
financial troubles, but, as stated above, such 
occurrences are rare. 

Among a few leases which usually net the 


lessee a nominal loss each year, such as have 
just been referred to, may be mentioned the 
Morris & Essex, which is leased to and guar- 
anteed seven per cent. by the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Westesn Railroad ; the United 
Railroad & Canal Co. of New Jersey, leased 
to and guaranteed ten per cent. by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad ; and the Little Miami, guar- 
anteed eight per cent. by the Pennsylvania 
Company. These rentals generally cause a 
deficit each year to their lessees. The Morris 
& Essex, however, is necessary to the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western to obtain a 
New York entrance, and the United Railroad 
& Canal Co, is in the same position with re- 
gard to the Pennsylvania Railroad. The Lit- 
tle Miami is necessary as a Cincinnati outlet 
to the Pennsylvania lines. The guaranteed 
dividends in these cases have always been 
promptly paid, as far as the writer knows, 
and these three seldom come on the market, 
being bought and held by purchasers for the 
income therefrom solely. 

Among securities of this class which enjoy 
such high public confidence that they have 
for some time sold at prices to net the investor 
less than four per cent., may be mentioned the 
Boston and Providence, leased to the Old Col- 
any Railroad Co, at ten per cent., and the Old 
Colony itself, leased to the New York, New 
Ha/en & Hartford Railroad at seven per ecnt., 
both rents being payable quarterly (the guaran- 
ties and other obligations of every form on the 
part of the Old Colony being assumed by the 
New Haven Company, which amounts to a 
double guaranty to Boston and Providence 
stockholders ). The Boston and Lowell, which 
is leased to the Boston and Maine at seven per 
cent. until 1897, and eight per cent. for 89 
years thereafter, some time ago more than 
discounted the increased return due nearly two 
years hence, and is now occasionally selling at 
about 207. The stock of the Rome, Water- 
town & Ogdensburg Railroad, leased to, and 
guaranteed five per cent. by the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, has grad- 
ually appreciated in value, until it is now 
selling to net, but slightly better than four 
per cent. 

The taxation laws differ to some extent in 
each state, but in general regarding these in- 
vestments, such securities are free of taxes 
only when the owner resides in the same state 
the road is located in, so that on this account 
it is perhaps more desirable to invest where a 
stock is free of taxes. The reason such 
securities are generally free of taxes in the 
state where located, as far as stockholders are 
concerned, is because the taxes are assessed 
against the companies directly, so that it 
would be double taxation, were the holder 
taxed on his or her individual holdings. 

As a stock investment, this form seems 
well adapted to women who are unfamiliar 
with such securities, as there is no speculation 
in them, and consequently their fluctuations 
in price are reduced toa minimum, on account 
of the certainty of the rate of dividend each is 
to pay; and being listed on the Stock Ex- 
change, they can easily be sold, should the 
owner wish to realize on them at any time. 


DOMESTIC PETS 


A PAIR OF SWAN, SOME DOGS, CATS, AND A 
WOODEN-LEGGED SPARROW 


He brook, which twisted itself into 

I threes and eights all through the 

woods, broadened out as it passed the 
bottom of our garden, till it was quite of re- 
spectable breadth. Some splendid old trees 
were there, and the grass, being thick and 
soft, this was our favorite lounging place at any 
hour of the day when we felt like allowing 
the wonderful scheme of life to keep going, 
more or less, on its own account, without any 
active assistance on our part. 

We considered the process restfully enjoy- 
ing life, but our dear, active grandmother called 
it ‘* lazing through existence.’’ Whatever 
it was we were engaged in it toward eight 
o’clock on a lovely summer’s evening, when 
Mamma suddenly said : ** Oh, look, Kate !”” 

I looked, and behold down the stream came 
a pair of magnificent swans. We had already 
a large family of pets, two dogs, two cats, a 
sparrow with one leg, for whom we had man- 
ufactured a wooden limb. There was only 
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one trouble about this artificial help. The 
leg had been broken off close to the feathers. 
There was not the smallest bit of a stump to 
fit anything on to, so we sewed a stalwart 
match into a sling that went all round his 
body. He'd get excited, move his wings, 
twist his sling round till his flare limb was 
under his bill, and then topple over, when he 
would immediately make a tremendous fuss 
till one of the dogs would seem to say ** Dear, 
dear, there’s that poor cripple over again,’’ and 
gathering Mr. Sparrow up in his mouth de- 
posit the unfortunate on one of our laps to 
have his recreant limb attended to. 

On the occasion of the appearance of the 
swans, all the pets, as was usually the case, 
were with us. The excitement was intense. 





way—all living things were to us—but scarcely 
beautiful. When the cygnets had grown 
sufficiently, Mamma Swan used to put the four 
babies on her back and bring them down 
nearly every afternoon to see us. One day 
she came with the children only, and much 
to our surprise, sailed away leaving them with 
us. Such responsibilities as this we accepted 
without a murmur, being used to them ; but 
when she had not returned the next day, I 
decided something was wrong and went up to 
the swan’s home to see, and what I saw Iam 
not ashamed to admit made me cry heartily. 
The male swan was dead. We surmised 
he must have died the day before his mate left 
the family with us. The poor creature had 
suffered so much in the loss that, having 
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Every animal knew the brook. Both the 
cats would swim in after water rats and the 
dogs rivalled the cats in hunting aqueous 
vermin. If there had been any swan within 
miles our animals would have informed us, 
and we should have been sure to make their 
acquaintance, but there was no swan that we 
know of anywhere for miles. There was, 
therefore, an air of mystery about the graceful 
newcomers. All the animals went toward 
the water, and Mr. Sparrow was head over 
his one remaining heel in the briefest possible 
time. Mother and I hastily consulted as to 
what was gastronomically delightful to ‘* swan- 
hood,’’ and she departed to the house in 
search of a never-failing means of establishing 
friendly relationships with the newcomers. 
Cats and dogs were removed half a dozen 
yards from the brook’s bank and ordered 
to keep quiet—that is, the cats were told 
to keep the dogs quiet, and vice versa. 
If a cat moved a dog would butt her 
back again, and if a dog betrayed any desire 
to leave the limits, a puss would administer 
a box on the ear witha velvety paw. By this 
time the swans had reached the centre of the 
brook opposite us and were making their in- 
vestigation of our mixed society. Mother 
returned with some bits of pie crust and 
strawberries —edibles which it seems are ap- 
proved of by swan gourmets. In less than 
half an hour I had not only learned how to 
flirt, but to make love to his swanship. He 
would lift up a wing (a blow from which 
could break a child’s arm ) and graciously per- 
mit himself to be rubbed on the down under- 
neath. Gentle scratching on his head, neck 
and at the root of the beak also found favor 
with both Mr. and Mrs. Swan. These proc- 
esses were watched by the family, who were 
all quivering with trembling, jealous excite- 
ment, except the sparrow, who was on his 
back madly twittering. 

Within a week I had discovered the abode 
of the swans, albeit not without some sacrifice 
of maidenly dignity, for, assisted by the cats 
and dogs, and carrying the sparrow, I had fol- 
lowed them by the brookside when I could, 
and when undergrowth and trees had made 
this impossible took to wading in the brook, 
the family swimming. The swans had their 
nest in a tributary rivulet in a dense wood, 
where we, wanderers as we were, had never 
penetrated, 

Later I rummaged out a dry road to the 
swans’ home, and one day they would sail 
down the stream and visit us, another we 
would call on them. Soon only one would 
come. Eggs were being sat upon! It was an 
important day when we went up to see the 
young cygnets. They were attractive in a 


taken her little ones where she was sure they 
would be well taken care of, she had then 
returned and—her dead body lay close to his, 
her head lying under his wing. She had 
died of grief ! Kate. 


JIMMY EATS OLIVES 


I thought Jimmy would interest Vogue's 
readers because of his unnaturally large size, 
and the number of claws on his paws, which 
the picture shows. 

His mistress received him when he was 
about a year old, and noticed his disappear- 
ance every Sunday, on which day he would 
not even come for his meals, a habit his 
owner attributes to his having been brought 
up in a down-town business house, which was 
closed on Sundays. 

Jimmy spent Sundays in sleep, and it took 
him some time to overcome this habit. He 
is no thoroughbred of any kind, but is much 
larger than the ordinary cat. He lives on 
raw meats, and has a peculiar fondness for 
olives. Minnie. 


A HALF-HOUR AT A FASHIONABLE 
COUTURIERES 


Ne gown stood out beyond the others 
O because of its simplicity, and yet, 
when referring to the detail, it 

was elaborate. It was of white satin 
miroir, with a plain skirt, save for the 
front, which was seained, but not sewed. 
The seams were cut six inches wider than 
they were required, and each of these six- 
inch pieces were cut into ‘‘tongues,’’ as it 
were, about two inches wide, one passing 
under, and the reverse side going over, and so 
on, until the entire length of the front of the 
skirt was thus treated ; this held the front seam 
together and made a sewed seam unnecessary. 
Each **tongue’”’ was outlined with exquis- 
itely delicate handwork in silver thread, and 
small silver spangles, and buckled over into 
its place with brilliant buckles of exceptional 
quality. The cut, and hang, and workman- 
ship were simply beyond criticism—perfection. 
The low-cut bodice, and sleeves just above the 
elbow, bore the same evidence of the artist 
hand. The front of the bodice, although 
laced behind, showed the same ‘‘ tongues ”” 
to make the front line harmonious. The 
sleeves started with a good size, droopy, puff 
of the satin as a foundation, but it was quite 
concealed with fluffs of chiffon of shades of 
hydrangeas, filmy lace and long drooping 
wired loops of satin ribbon, harmonizing in 
shade, but quite pink. The lace continued, 
gracefully draped, about the neck, with the 
chiffon intermixed in a cloudy sort of a way. 
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Fig. 1841—This smart gown, suitable for 
one’s Receiving Day, has the skirt and elbow 
sleeves built of bengaline moiré, in brilliant 
copper color. Observe the skirt is quite fullon 
the hips. Bodice of white satin draped with 
a vest of white lisse dotted in silver, two bands 
of black velvet across the bust and girdle, with 
long streamers in front of velvet on the bias, 
lined with white satin. Eton jacket of black 
net, appliquéd with white lace, the large 
revers lined with white satin, and basque 
ruffies in the back of lace to match in black 
and white. 

Fig. 1802—A pretty little toilette for home 
evenings, suited to a young girl, is this hair- 
line stripe of blue, crimson and black. The 
godets of skirt are well defined, and bordered 
with black velvet round the bottom, as well as 
on each side of the front breadth. All of this 
velvet ribbon is corded on both edges with 
crimson satin. Take note that the taffeta 
bodice has a bias yoke, with a straight bib 
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below divided by a band of velvet. The back 
is seamless, cut on the bias, and gathered 
slightly at the belt, Leg-o’-mutton siceves, 
trimmed at the elbow with velvet bows. The 
velvet girdle has loops at the waist in front, 
fastened by ruby buttons, and the shoulder 
straps and stock are also finished with buttons, 
as well as the velvet side bands of skirt. 

big. 1791 —For those giving up mourning this 
isa charming model. A full Paquin skirt of 
black crépon, lined with taffeta. Bodice round, 
and seamless back, Two handsomely worked 
bretelles of dull jet and black net, forming 
sailor collar in the back, with a front plait of 
broad gros-grain ribbon covered with chiffon, 
studded with three buttons in dull jet, down the 
centre, constitute the bodice trimming. Gros- 
grain girdle tied in front. Gigot sleeves of 
crépon, with three ruffles of gros-grain, covered 
with black chiffon. Black ribbon stock draped 
with black chiffon, and fastened by a gros- 
grain bow in the back. 





Fig. 1818—A perfect little gown for a board- 
ing-school miss is this tan bouclé cloth, 
checked in dark brown lines. A full, well- 
hung skirt, lined with taffeta of the same 
brown shade. Eton jacket bodice, trimmed 
round with black Persian lamb. Brown vel- 
veteen blouse front and deep velveteen cuffs to 


gigot sleeves, with upper and lower bands of 


lamb fur. The stock may be in any ribbon 
of choice, tied in front or in the back. White, 
pale blue or cerise satin ribbons harmonize 
very well indeed. 

Fig. 1792—A smart gown and a capital 
model for half mourning, if built of black and 


white Irish frieze, with armure, or faille 
Francaise silk used for the leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves. The back is cut Princesse, all in 


one, but the front hooks at one side and shows 
top and bottom, a part of the silk vest draped 
with black chiffon, The tabs of bodice over- 
lap, and are ornamented with jet buttons. 
Two tabs also finish the bottom of bodice, and 
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are fastened by buttons to match, showing the 
pointed end of the vest. If built of colored 
cloths, tweeds, bouclés or novelty goods, with 
velvet sleeves, this gown model would be most 
effective 


Fig. 1851—A fetching gown for a small, in- 
formal dinner, made up in chiné taffeta, a 
waved water design in ambers, browns and 
orange, with a small red and blue bouquet 
scattered throughout. The bodice is round 
and seamless, with a flame-red velvet basquine 
and collar, the latter in two points overlaid by 
an open work white chiffon embroidery, edged 
with lace, anc lace ruffat the neck  Bretelles 
of plissé black chiffon,lined with red, start 
from bottom of the waist in the back, slip 
under the collar and fall in scarfs in front to 
the bottom of the skirt, headed by two rosettes 
on the shoulders. Gigot sleeves to elbow. 
White gloves and fine point appliqué hand- 
kerchief. 
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me that while columns up- 
on columns of printed mat- 

ter are daily devoted 
yw» to the fashions worn 


AF by the feminine world, 
76, ON! yet very little is ever 
Ra (y said about the modes destined to enhance 
i the good looks of the dear little girls 
iKo> and boys, who are the joy of our lives, 
Sarg and whom we take so much pleasure 
FAY in adorning with pretty and becoming 
“ \ clothes. This is a question of interest 
ak to all young matrons, and as such, 
Of should be taken into far greater con- 
sideration than it is. Of course it is a 
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[1810] CosTUME SHOWING VAN DYKE FUR TRIMMING ON SKIRT 
BODICE ALSO OF FUR 

FOR SMALL GRAND DAMES mistake to encourage vanity in children, 
3 AND LITTLE MONSIEURS especially where little girls are concerned, for 
s ie the latter are only too prone, as a general rule, 
ESPECIALLY DEDICATED TO YOUNG to heed their toilettes, much more than their 
, MOTHERS studies or healthful pleasures, but still, as they 
SP Se need not be shown the printed articles con- 
cerning the intain my ide 2j 
always seems strange to cerning them, I main y idea that their 


pretty mammas would like to hear occasionally 
of what 1s really chic and novel in baby styles 
of dress. 

With a view of accomplishing my self- 
imposed mission, I took a special delight in 
making the tour of those celebrated Paris 
houses which make it their special business to 
create children’s modes, and I am now about 
to describe in the columns of my old friend, 
Vogue, the marvels I saw. . Some of the 
models I was shown are the acme of elegant 
simplicity, and delighted me by the infantile 
grace of shape and color, while others I at 
once repudiated from my list as being a great 
deal too elaborate for the tiny people they 
were made for; but, on the whole, the result 
of my peregrinations was satisfying, and I 
came home tired, but pleased at my own 
heroic exertions in what I consider a good 
and worthy cause. 

The lingerie and underclothing of both 
boys and girls is certainly exquisite, quite as 
soigne as were it intended for grown-up 
people, and at the same time devoid of any 
over-trimming. Drawers and jerseys for little 
boys are of the finest of cashmere wool, or of 
silk, in dainty colors, such as flesh-pink, 
azure or maize, and are finished off at the 
neck, sleeves and lower part of the leg with 
narrow bands of silk, feather-stitched. The 
tiny pajamas are of striped silk flannel, blue, 
pink or crimson, on a ground of delicate 
creamy white, and are tied with silk cord or, 
for the very young ones, with broad ribbons. 
Sailor collars are de mise with the pajama 
jackets, and these collars are embroidered 
with bright-hued anchors. 

Pajamas for little girls are also the order of 
the day—I should say of the night, rather— 
but they are made more daintily, and usually 
of silk, inserted with Valenciennes lace, and 
further ornamented with bows of wide soft 
ribbons. I liked immensely a set of pajamas 
made to order for a blondinet of five sum- 
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mers, and which were ouilt of white and 
pink chiné bourre-de-soie. The wee trousers 
were flounced with guipure, as were the ac- 
companying jackets ; the collars were of the 
Marie Antoinette style, equally flounced with 
lace, and tied in front with three little bows 
of moiré baby-ribbon, in the shape of ro- 
settes. Two dressing gowns for the same 
little lady were of blue and pink quilted 
satin, hemmed with swansdown, dyed to 
correspond, and were fastened around the 
waist by a thick cord of chenille. 

White linon, smothered in thread lace 
of the finest quality, is to be the grande 
toilette par excellence of our young daugh- 
ters this winter, for, by changing the under- 
neath slip of silk or satin, and the sashes 
worn therewith, a great many different com- 
binations can be obtained. A pretty idea of 
a young mother, who belongs to the purest 
Faubourg, was marvelously executed by the 
Maison X It was a frock, to be worn 
by her eight-year-old daughter at a birthday 
party, and was made as follows: The small 
robe was princess-shaped, of corn-colored 
batiste, inserted lengthwise at regular inter- 
vals with russet Valenciennes lace, and falling 
in plain folds from breast to knees in the 
front. Under this dainty garment was a 
fourreau of carnation-red glacé silk, which 
gave a remarkably vivid and lively tint to the 
entire costume. Around the slight décollét- 
age some Valenciennes was artistically ruf- 
fled and tied on each shoulder with broad 
windmill bows of red and corn-hued ribbon. 
The stockings were of red silk, and the low- 
cut shoes of corn-colored suéde. 

Velvet of all kinds will be used for chil- 
dren’s costumes in enormous quantities during 
the coming winter, for the prevailing Rus- 
somania, which, like an epidemic, has long ere 
this overtaken Paris, is now an excuse for in- 
troducing into our midst the so-called ‘‘ cos- 
tume Russe’ for little boys, and which con- 
sists of baggy knickerbockers, and of a blouse 
trimmed with fur, and buttoned crosswise with 
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jeweled buttons. These suits are made 
dark green, purple, royal-blue, or ruby velver, 
and the fur employed in their adornment 
rather sombre than light, skunk, martre as- 
trachan, and even sable, being the favorit 
The cap which goes with this attire is, it need 
not be said, of strictly Muscovite shape, heavi 
bordered with fur, and worn like do the Slay 
coachmen and mujicks with theirs, jaunti 
on one side. I was almost going to forget 
mentioning that ordinary shoes or gaiters are 
prohibited for the boy thus accoutered, noth- 
ing but high boots reaching just below the 
knee, and fur lined, will do, and so our -cor- 
donniers are now exceedingly busy making 
this sort of chaussure in all 
colors, and above all things, profusely stitched 
with bright yellow, whatever the shade of th 
leather may be. 

For girlies there are suits of velvet too, but 
the material which is leading this autumn, 
where they are concerned, is of what is known 
as art-shades, hazy, soft, and glossy at the 
same time. Teintes degradées are also the rage, 
and are, I confess, very tempting, although 
they cost a small fortune, comparatively speak- 
ing. These teintes degradées are, so to 
speak, shaded from a semi-dark toa very light 
hue, the light portion of the goods beginning 
at the neck of the garment and losing itself 
gradually into waves of darker color in its 
downward course. 

For example, I saw a frock made of this 
lovely material, for a child of ten, which I 
will describe here, in order to make my 
readers understand my somewhat entangled 
description above. It was made all in one 
piece, and the velvet was at the top of the 
little gown, of a rosy-white, melting into rose- 
leaf-pink, and finally reaching the point where 
at the hem it became a shadowy pale ruby, 
like that in the innermost heart of a Jaque- 
minot bud. No ornaments of any kind spoilt 
the effect produced by this lovely scale of ten- 
der coloring, but from underneath the short 
skirt a froth of lemon-tinted lace peeped forth. 


CREPON COSTUME TRIMMED WITH BLACK VELVET OVERLAID WITH JET 
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Fine Dress Goods, | 


Attractions for this week : 

Paris Novelties, consisting | 
of the latest designs in Bou- 
cles, Caniches, etc. 

Genuine Poplin Tartan 
Plaids, manufactured by Pim | 
Brothers & Co. of Dublin, 
Ireland. 

A large collection of wool 
and silk and wool Plaids in 
Scotch and French designs. | 

Counters filled with rem- 
nants, all useful lenths—great 
values. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street. 
Twenty-third Street. 





FASHIONABLE — 
BURS comprising exclusive 


Novelties in 


JACKETS, CAPES, 
COLLARETTES, 
BOAS, and MUFFS. 


The prices are as attractive as the goods. 


SIEDE’S 
Sith St., Bt a Aves ent 


ROCHESTER 


As perfect as a Watch. 3,000 
V*+RIETIES, ALL “UP TO 
DATE."’ Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. PRICES to Suit all. | 
Wrought Iron, Dresden, Onyx 

and Gold | 


LAMPS, | 


for wedding and Xmas pres- 
ents. Silk Shades and Porce- 
jain Globes in great varieties. 


Our Little Parlor Heater 


(cut herewith), od. rless, porta- | 
ble, and handsome, $5.00 each. 
Burns withour chimney at 1 | 
cent per hour. W4ll comforta- 
bly heat a room 15 x 15. | 


Tne Pocnester Laue Co. 


42 Park Place, 37 Barclay St., | 
NEW YORK. | 
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MADISON SQUARE: 


208 Firrn Avenue, New York. 





What LILLIAN RUSSELL Thinks of 


Fibre Chamois. 
R Ea | Ape 8s. 
eee Pith Avenue, errr ase 
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MERIDEN BRITANNIA COTPIPANY, 





od 


1128-1130 Broapway, 


THE “ONEBITA” 
UNION SUIT 
For Ladies, Misses and Infants. 


In colors, white, 
gray and black, and 
in qualities all cot- 
ton, cotten and wool, 
all wool, silk and 
wool, all silk. 


mn 


1, More easily and quickly put on and off than 
any other make. 

2. Entirely Elastic in every way and perfectly 
self-adjustable. 

3. No buttons under corsets which hurt and injure. 

4- No inelastic stay down the front, eventuaily 
causing uncomfortable tightness. 
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1A PERFECT CORSET 


TAKE YOUR WIFE 


one of those handsome Pozzon: Purr Boxes. 





you cannot fail to be suited. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
Philadelphia, 


Holyoke, New York, 


| They are given free with each box of powder. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


In your correspondence, to be certain you are using the 
correct thing in Stationery, get the papers made by the 


Whiting Paper Company. 


For thirty years they have made a specialty of this branch, and produce, without 
question the finest Writing Papers in the world. 
Insist on your stationer showing you samples. He 
will not serve you by representing other papers as good. 





The Pansy 
Corset Com- 
pany, for 
over 29 
years at 
. 8 8 4] 
Broadway, | 
have re- | 
moved to | 
more com- 
modious 
quarters at 


dictates the utmost nicety of ex- 
pression and deportment. 


As they make over 500 styles, 





They are not. 


903 Broadway, Cor. 20th St. 
New York. 








Boston, Chicago. | THE PANSY CORSETCOMPANY 


vii 


| weight. 


5. Allows corsets one size smaller. 
6. A PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 
Ladies’ Size 3 will fit figures under 115 Ibs, in 
Size 4, from 115 to 130-Ibs. Size, 5, 
from 130 to 150 Ibs. Size 6, from 150 to 160 ibs. 
Extra Sizes 7 and 8, for over 160 Ibs. 

Misses’ Sizes, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8—fitting fig- 
ures of ages from 3 to 15 years. 


Uf your retailer hasn't the goods in stock, he can obtain 
them of any leading jobber. 


JAS. F. WHITE & CO., 
Mill Agents, Worth @ Church Sts., N.Y. 





RAMBLER | 
BICN COLES] 
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SMART FASHIONS FROM PARIS 
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IVORY SOAP 


It FLOATS 





Try it for just one wash. 


Ivory Soap costs a little more, 


but it takes less to do the work, and how much whiter clothes 


are when they have been washed with it. 


Tue Proctor & GamBLe Co., Cin't1. 


A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN 





IS SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD 


_ THE UB = 


a 


COCKTAILS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 

WHISKEY, HOLLAND QIN, 

TOM GIN, VERMOUTH 
AND YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tured liquors, and the mixing equal to 
the best cocktails served over any bar 
in the world. Being compounded in 
accurate proportions, they will always 
be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 
tails made of the same material and 
proportions, the one which is aged 
must be better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail—made 
without any sweetening—dry and de- 
licious. For sale on the Dining and 
Buffet Cars of the principal railroads 
of the U.S, 

AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


6. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO, Sole Proprietors, 


39 Broadway, New York. Hartford, Conn. 
20 Piccadilly, W. London, England. 





TBe “Popular SGoyp.” 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 


cordially invite Personal Inspection of their 
seasonable Offerings : 


Aa iN THE FURNITURE ROOMS: 


Comfortable English Chairs and Settles, Wicker | 
Easy Chairs, in **Liberty’’ Velvet and Corduroy, | 


Canton Cane Chairs, London Made Writing 
Desks, Draught Screens and Occasional Tables. 
(of proper style for Wedding and Holiday Presents). 


4a IN THE DELFT CORNER: 


Historical Blue Plates, Dutch Fireplace Tiles, 
Tea Sets, Mugs, Jugs, and Candlesticks. 
(of a suitable sort for anniversary gifts) 
Sa IN THE FABRIC GALLERIES | 
Very notable lines of .inexpensive Stuffs for 
Hangings and Furniture, in the most recent 
English Fashion. 
AG iN THE WALL PAPER DEPARTMFNT: 


The representative Collection of effective for- 
eign Paperhangings—at moderate Cost. 
The Fabrics, Wall Papers, and Furniture of 
The ‘* Popular Shop’ are not to be had elsewhere. 


424 sT. W. | “Liberty” Fabrics and Wall Papers. 
“se Carriage Free 
AT 5th AVE. | ¢o all Parts of the States. 


(Trademarks Reg’d.) 
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$For AllCollars 


You button ‘em so quickly, so 
easily. The collar can’t tear—it 
can't come off—atwistof the wrist 
and your collar is unbuttoned, but 
nor till you want it—the Benedict 
Collar Button—sold everywhere. 
Made by Enos Richardson & Co., 23 

Maiden Lane, New York. 


Send postal for free Collar Book 
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THE LATTER END of a 


contract is vastly more im- 
portant than the front end. 


Five dollars saved on a premium is a trifle; five 
thousand dollars lost by bad security when the claim 
falls due is not a trifle. 

Always try to find out whicn is likely to live long- 
est, you or the company you insure in; and there- 
tore whether the company is insuring you or you are 
insuring the company, 

A thing you can’t get after you have paid for it 
isn’t cheap at half a cent. 


THE TRAVELERS 


Or Hartrorp, Conn. 


Is the Oldest A-cident Company in America, the 
Largest in the World, and has never reoraau- 
ized or frozen out any of its claimants. 

Rates as low as will give permanent security of 
receiving the face value ot the policy. 

Policies world-wide, and as liberal as consistent 
with the Company's heeping alive te pay claims at all. 


Assets, $17,664,000. Surplus, $2,472,000 


Paid Policy-Holders, $27,000,000. 
$2,151,000 In 1894, 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 





BEEMAN’ S— THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION—See that 
the name Beeman is 
on each wrapper. 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING GUM 


And @ Delicious 
Jor Indigestion and 
Sea-Sickness. 


Biv Send & cents for 
3 sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co. 
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No line in the world equals the New York 
Central in the comfort and speed of its trains 
and the beauty and variety of its scenery. 


In the opinion of a prominent English 
expert, the New York Central possesses the 


world. 
e 


83 hours, New York to Buffalo; 9% 
hours, New York to Niagara Falls; 24 
hours, New York to Chicago; 21% hours, 
New York to Cincinnati; 293 hours, New 
York to St. Louis, via the 
Central. 


The most comfortable route to St. Louis 
is the New York Central. 


The best line to Cincinnati is the New 
York Central, through Buffalo and Cleve- 
land. 


The direct line to Niagara Falls is the 
New York Central. 


Traveling by the New York Central, you 
start from the center of the city of New 
York, and reach the center of every impor- 
tant city in the country. 


LOWER PRICES. 


material. 


77) Essence 
Rune « Violets 


(Name Registercti.) 


THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES 


If you want a real Violet 
Perfume, be sure you get 


No. 4711 Rhine Violets” 


It is not a combination of 
other scents, but is abso- 
lutely true to the flower. 

Cut this advertisement 
out and show it to your 
dealer. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, New York, U.S.Agents. 














| ** La Delicatesse,’’ A “‘ Confection in Cheese,” 
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most perfect system of block signals in the | 


New York | § 


The Most Perfect-Fitting Union Under- 


garment for 


Ladies and Men 


Giving Comfort and Freedom of Action. 


If your dealer does not keep them, send a twe-cent stamp to 
us for Catalogue giving full information and samples of 


EVERY GARMENT MARKED WITH OUR NAME 


THE HOLMES CO. 


Retail Department, 49 Temple Place. 
Factory and Salesroom, 109 Kingston Street 


BOSTON. 











If your skirt edges 


wear out, it's because you don't use 





| BIAS VELVETEEN 


SKIRT BINDINGS 
It’s easy to prove it for yourself. 
Don't take any | unless you see 
“S.H.&M."" on the label, no matter 
what anybody tells you. 
If your dealer will not supply you, we 
will. 


labels and materials, 


Send for samples, showin 
x 699, New York City 


totheS H & Co P O 





| 
| 
| 
} 


| Long, Medium and Shortwaists, sold at $1.00, $1.25, 
| $1.50and $2.00, If your dealer_does not keep them 
| write to 


'_R. & Q., Mfrs, 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW STYLES. 





Vogue Binding Cases 


Cases as shows 
here, bound in col- 
ored cloth, stamped 
with gous. and hold- 
ing thericen copies 


ked to any 
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THE ART INTEREST 


IMPORTANCE, OF TECHNICAL TRAINING—BAD 
DRAFTSMANSHIP A FATAL DEFECT IN AN 
ARTIST——-THE ENGLISH PAINTERS, 
ROSSETTI, WATTS AND BURNE- 

JONES FURNISH CASES IN 
POINT——FINE EXHI- 

BITION AT THE 
UNION LEAGUE 
CLUB 


T might tritely be observed 
that art is not. religion, 
and that while its spirit 
quickeneth, its letter does 
not kill. On the con- 
trary, the spirit does not 
bring much salvation in 
painting and_ sculpture 
unless the letter of gocd 
technique sets it forth and 

spells it out, and it frequently happens that a 

valuable artistic message is spoiled or hampered 

by the awkwardness of the hand that delivers it. 

The good American prejudice against foreign 
art education as tending to destroy the 
American student’s individuality—of which 
there is still some extant—is a sort of pale 
echo of that creed of total indifference to mere 
technical skill which was held by the roman- 
tic and mystic German painters of about a 
century ago, and which was paraphrased by a 
French critic into ** nous sommes les peintres 
d’esprit parce que—we are bad painters.”’ 
The mystical and imaginative painters of our 
own day frequently stammer for this lack of 
school training, and, by a peculiar aggravation 
of consequences, in proportion to the spiritual 
import of the message, does the awkward 
presentation irritate. 

This is very true of some of the British 
painters, and is made manifest again in the 
important and interesting collection of photo- 
graphs of the works of Messrs Burne-Jones, 
Rossetti and Watts that has been on exhibi- 
tion in Wunderlich’s gallery. The inefh- 
ciency of expression in the matter of drawing 
and arrangement is very striking in many of 
these reproductions, though the painting 
qualities are naturally only suggested. It is 
through all this incoherency of mannerisms 
and want of knowledge, of unanatomical, 
unpleasant figures, of unmeaning drapery and 
gesture, that we penetrate to the real artistic 
and poetic feeling, the imaginative force and 
originality, of these very individual artists. 
Mr. Abbey’s large drawings for the illustra- 
tion of Shakespeare’s Comedies, which have 
lately superseded some of these photographs on 
two of the walls of the room—and in which 
the artistic message, if less dignified and 
spiritual, is much more intimately human, 
ingenius, cheerful and generally practical—on 
the contrary, show a very judicious adaptation 
of means to ends, and are interesting in their 
clever mastery of the simple technical proc- 
esses employed. 

A collection of some two dozen master- 
pieces of the art of painting in oil, both in 
conception and execution, at least, according 
to modern ideas, serves to inaugurate bril- 
liantly the Union League Club’s series of 
monthly picture exhibitions for the winter. 
These examples of two of the Barbizon paint- 
ers, Troyon and Daubigny, have been care- 
fully chosen from the best of many private 
galleries by the art committee and a distin- 
guished collector, without regard for any con- 
siderations but those of quality. Among 
these are several with an historic value, as 
Troyon’s Vaches a |’ Abreuvoir, which was 
selected by Gérome as the finest picture he 
could find in Paris, without regard to artist or 
price, under a commission from the late 
Emperor, who wished to make a worthy 
present to a lady of the imperial acquaintance. 
Under this very comprehensive commission, 
the painter of the Cock Fight, and the Ave 
Cesar, selected a picture of some black-and- 
white and red cows in a shallow summer 
stream, a distinguished proof of the catholicity 
of a good artist. The Troyons selected 
include, not only an imposing array of his 
finest cattle pieces, but also two or three of 
his fluffy, fluttering poultry yard subjects, and 
one or two pure landscape studies, and the 
Daubignys, in addition to the serene and 
beautiful pictures taken along his beloved 
rivers, by daylight, twilight and moonlight, 
include a fine View of Dieppe. 








CURRENT POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


THE VENEZUELAN BOUNDARY-—MISLEAD- 
ING SURVEYS OF DISCOVERERS——-THE 
MONROE DOCTRINE 


He settlement of political geography 

I boundaries has always been a difficult 

matter, and we have Biblical warrant 
for considering the man who removes his neigh- 
bor’s landmark as being one of the worst of 
criminals, In European countries the lines of 
division have been clearly marked out and 
accurately known for generations, the only 
contention being about possible changes and 
desired accessions. But in Africa and South 
America, and even in that oldest continent of 
all, which is again coming into the market for 
division—Asia—the question of boundaries is 
of the most pressing importance, and also 
most perplexing. 

Settlers who enter afresh region and make 
their difficult way through forests primeval, 
are usually more concerned with the _possibili- 
ties of existence than with niceties of survey- 
ing. They are seldom accurate enough in their 
investigations, or reliable enough in their de- 
ductions for lines of demarcation to be laid 
down unalterably from their plans and maps. 
A river, perhaps, which has been chosen as a 
natural division between the lands appropriated 
by two natioas, proves, on further exploration, 
to make an unexpected turn ; or perhaps an un- 
known arm of the sea cuts a valuable tract in 
half, and a vast region of pathless forest, un- 
explored and unsurveyed, seems mainly a maze 
of conflicting claims when the effort is made 
to ascertain where and how far previous ex- 
plorations were pushed. ; 

A century and more ago England’s claims 
to the whole continent of North Amer- 
ica, because John Cabot had discovered it, 
resulted in the changing of the New Nether- 
lands to New York, and a still better instance 
of boundary difficulties is afforded by the 
causes which led to the French and Indian 
War. The English had settled the eastern 
coast of this continent, and by virtue of this 
and John Cabot’s discoveries, England claims 
the whole vast country west of them, which, 
in modern parlance, we should call the ** Win- 
ter land.”’ Meanwhile, the French had 
sailed down the Mississippi, and by virtue of 
exploration and semi-occupation, claimed all 
the land west of the Alleghanies. War set- 
tled the matter then, but in the less important 
and more intricate problems of to-day the ad- 
vice of neutral nations is often called in. 

South America is to many of us the least 
interesting of the great divisions of land which 
we used to call the five continents. Although 
it has great possibilities, splendid agricultural 
advantages and much mineral wealth, the 
governments of the several nations give evi- 
dence of so much corruption and instability 
that capital is cautious about investing there. 
It is a magnificent estate hopelessly misman- 
aged by ineffective and sometimes dishonest 
trustees. 

In the latest issue of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury an English writer charges the United 
States with an inclination to protect these 
South American governments, but of neglect- 
ing to protect Europe from their corrupt 
practices, He goes on to say that we are 
‘‘directly responsible for the greatest and 
most unjust tyrannies on earth.’’ While we 
are advising England to beware how she lets 
the Armenians go to destruction, and reading 
her weekly lectures upon the sin of supporting 
corrupt governments, it is well to look to our- 
selves and find out whether we are open to 
similar accuSations. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


Of course the Monroe doctrine is at the 
root of all the commotion. In 1823 Presi- 
dent Monroe, in a message to the eighteenth 
Congress, which dealt with the settlement of 
the respective rights of Russia, England and 
the United States in the northwestern part of 
this continent, laid down as the policy of the 
United States the doctrine known by his 
name. After saying that this nation wishes 
to hold aloof from European quarrels, he 
continues: ‘* We owe it, therefore, to candor 
and to the amicable relations existing between 
the United States and those Powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any portion of 
this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 





safety. With the existing colonies or depend- 
encies of any European Power we have not 
interfered and shall not interfere. But with 
the governments which have declared their 
independence and maintained it, and whose 
independence we have, on great consideration 
and on just principles acknowledged, we 
could not view any interposition for the pur- 
pose of oppressing them, or controlling in any 
other manner their destiny by any European 
Power in any other light than as the manifes- 
tation of an unfriendly disposition toward the 
United States.’ It is well to quote this en- 
tire, for while most people are ‘‘ tired of the 
Monroe Doctrine,’” judging from our press, 
few know exactly what it is. 

It can easily be seen the Spectator is right in 
saying that ‘‘there is no such thing known 
to International Law as the Monroe Doc- 
trine,’’ for a policy laid down in a president’s 
message is not the same as an obligation ac- 
cepted and acted upon by other nations. The 
same English paper also says : ** Most thought- 
ful Englishmen,’ at least, *‘ respect and ap- 
prove of the essential principle.’” Americans 
are convinced of the wisdom of this policy of 
not permitting powerful European nations to 
become our neighbors on this continent. 
Nature defines and protects our boundaries for 
us, and we have neither cause nor a desire for 
a standing army such as the European nations 
need to protect them from each other.’ 

All this preface to the quarrel going on be- 
tween England and Venezuela in regard to 
the boundary between that republic and Brit- 
ish Guiana, shows that much the most im- 
portant part of the matter is the attitude of 
the United States Government in regard to 
the dispute. A certain portion of our press 
have adopted a Jingo attitude in the matter, 
and the Monroe Doctrine is the war cry 
which is used to arouse indignation against 
England, and sometimes so foolishly as to 
warrant the British complaint that we put 
ourselves in the position of the man who says : 
*¢T will not allow you to prevent my children 
from stealing your apples and I will not pre- 
vent them myself.”’ 

If the Monroe Doctrine meant that no 
Power may ask redress for an injury from one 
of those South American governments with 
out dread of our going to war about it, then 
would the ‘‘doctrine’’ have speedily to be 
abandoned, since the United States certainly 
cannot make itself responsible for their 
good behavior. This country has never as- 
sumed a position that justifies the attack 
quoted at the beginning of this article, 
although the weak nations south of the States 
doubtless try to put this construction upon 
refusal to permit actual interference with 
them. A fortnight after Venezuela dismissed 
certain Ministers of Foreign Powers last year, 
the White Squadron arrived at La Guaira, 
and the visit was claimed by the Venezuelan 
press as indicative of sympathy with a pro- 
ceeding on their part which in no way con- 
cerned this country. It was even hinted that 
the ships had been cleared for action. The 
visit was, of course, a perfectly formal affair, 
planned months before. 

But there is another side to the matter. 
The question at issue between Great Britain 
and Venezuela is as follows: England took 
the territory known as British Guiana from 
the Dutch in 1797, and at that time the 
boundary between them and their Spanish 
neighbors was not definitely settled, although 
the Spanish had been in that region since 
1531. England proceeded to lay down a 
boundary line where she claimed was the 
Dutch limit ; but after the independence of 
Venezuela from Spain was established, the 
matter came up for more careful settlement. 
England has consented to arbitration in regard 
to the debatable land, which she has gradually 
occupied, and, therefore, claims, but denies 
that Venezuela has any right to go back of 
the old Dutch boundary. Venezuela, how- 
ever, claims that that boundary itself was 
never settled, and that occupation of three 
centuries by the Dutch does not vitiate her 
ownership. 

In the Monroe Doctrine as previously 
quoted, it is expressly stated that this country 
will not interfere with matters settled at the 
time the doctrine was enunciated. If Great 
Britain and Venezuela settle their boundary 
on the old line, there will be no call for inter- 
ference on the part of the United States. 











If, however, Great Britain refuses to yie! 
the debatable land (in which, by the way, 
gold has been found), then in the Congre:; 
of Arbitration this country can make its influ- 
ence felt. And where the old line is, and 
how far occupation gives a right to owner- 
ship, international law and careful inquiry 
must decide. 

Meanwhile, in spite of much sound ani 
fury in some quarters, the relations between 
the two Anglo-Saxon governments are st!!! 
amicable, and after all, the Monroe Doctrine 
has only been given *‘ that judicious exercise 
which is good for doctrines as for horses.”’ 


PHILANTHROPY 


THE WAYSIDE DAY NURSERY 


Uch harrowing stories have 
) been told—by those fa- 
miliar with the tenement 
districts—of tiny babies 
locked up in cold rooms 
and left alone all day, 
because there was no one 
to cake charge of them while their mothe: 
were at work, that the establishment of 
Day Nurseries must appeal to the sym- 
pathies of every one born in a station where 
childhood and babyhood are surrounded 
by every care that tender love can devise. 
The *‘ creché’’ is one among the numberless 
thing which they do so well in France. The 
French woman of the ‘‘ ouvrier’’ class, 
rarely, if ever, discontinues her trade when 
she is married, So the church and state 
alike, taking an interest in the future citizens, 
have recognized this want, and for many 
years provided suitable establishments where 
children could be left during the day. 

In this country, not so very many years ago, 
the Sisters of the Good Shepherd opened a 
Day Nursery in connection with St. Ann’s 
Church, and there are now over forty in the 
city supported either by private contribution 
or by churches. 

The Wayside Day Nursery, on East Twen- 
tieth Street, is most suitably situated, within 
easy walking distance of hundreds of working 
women’s homes. By seven o'clock in the 
morning, when the doors are opened, a little 
knot of women will have gathered in front of 
the building, some holding sleepy little tod- 
lers by the hands, others carrying precious 
bundles, well wrapped up in old shawls to 
keep out the morning chill. The pleasant- 
faced matron is ready with a smiling good 
morning to receive the members of her 
large family. The children, however poorly 
clad, must be clean, and a physician is 
in attendance to see that all are in good 
health, to insure against any contagious disease 
being spread among the flock of little ones. 
Then, on payment of five cents, the mother 
may go on her way to work with a light heart, 
knowing that all her baby’s little wants will 
be supplied during the day, and that he will 


be restored to her at evening well and happy. © 


This small fee is exacted that the nursery may 
not be fostering pauperism, but the matron is 
allowed to use her judgment for remitting it 
in the cases of widows, those in extreme pov- 
erty, or those burdened with large families. 

First of all, the small babies are put to bed 
in a sunny room filled with dainty cradles, a 
perfect paradise, where warm bottles of milk 
circulate regularly, and there are muslin cur- 
tains to keep the light out of baby’s eyes, and 
a pleasant-voiced nurse to chirp and talk to 
him when he is awake, 

Worried and poor though the mothers are, 
the matron smiled at the idea of it being pos- 
sible to adopt any of these babies. ‘I don’t 
think there's a mother who leaves her child 
here that would part with him for good,”’ she 
said. ‘* You should see how their poor, tired 
faces brighten when they come for the little 
ones at night.”’ 

The little ones of two and three years, in 
their little checked pinafores, toddling uncer- 
tainly about, or creeping, or feeling their feet 
in the ** baby tenders,”’ are the prettiest sight. 
When meal time comes, they gather round the 
nurse with her big bowl of bread and milk, 
their little mouths wide open like young rob- 
ins; all silent and expectant, as she feeds 
them in turn from her big spoon. 

The children who are old enough attend 
the kindergarten. The wide back yard has 
been planked over, and a rough shed erected 
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at the end, so that it makesa fine play-ground 
for all kinds of games and sports. But the 
good work does not end with the period of in- 
fancy. It is intended that an eye shall be 
kept upon the ‘nursery babies ’’ until they 
are thirteen or fourteen—the age when they 
begin to support themselves. The Industrial 
classes in cooking, cleaning, sewing and house- 
work, are open not only to the older children, 
but to those who attend the public schools. 

The hours are arranged so that they fill in 
the time between the closing of the schools 
and when the mothers are returning from 
work, thus providing a warm, comfortable 
shelter for little girls and boys who would 
otherwise roam about the stieets. During 
the summer months these classes are held in 
the morning, and are of the greatest service in 
helping pass the long, hot days. 

While the nursery is absolutely non-sec- 
tarian, when the bountiful, warm luncheon is 
erved, and before the supper which is given 
just before going home, the matron at the 
head of the table says a simple *‘ grace before 
meat,’” and it is a touching sight to see all 
the little heads bowed, and the little hands 
clasped ** in thanks ’’ for their daily bread. 

In one of the play-rooms there is a tablet 
in memory of Mrs. Margaret de Koven Pren- 
tiss, who founded the society. It is continued 
under the patronage of Mrs. Robert Abbe, 
Mrs. Edward D. Adams, Miss Beach, Mrs. 
Oliver S. Carter, Mrs. Casey, Mrs. Dickey, 
Mrs. John S. Ellis, Mrs. Frederic Gallatin, 
Mrs. Arnold Hague, Mrs. Adrian Iselin, Jr.; 
Mrs. William Iselin, Mrs. E. D. Morgan, 
Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. Percy R. 
Pyne, Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard, Mrs. Cornel- 
ius Vanderbilt, Mrs. Von Hemert, and Mrs. 
Jacob Wendell, 





FITZNOODLE IN AMERICA 
HE CHATS WITH SIR HENRY 


Y= ye know, all my people, aw—I 


mean my ancestahs—fwom time 

immemorwial, I may say, have al- 
ways been inclined, aw, to be verwy fwiendly 
with actah fellaws. They liked the dwama, 
and were, aw, therefore, disposed to en- 
courwage it in everwy wespect. That is the 
weason why we have in, aw, our ancestwal 
home, in Warwickshire, such a considerwable 
numbah of portwaits of, aw, histwionic artists 
in the pictchah gallerwy. 

I wemembahed all this the othah evening, 
when I was, aw, at a suppah given ata club 
that makes some pwetensions to be literwarwy 
and dwamatic, although, I believe, there are 
a numbah of, aw, stockbwokahs, pwofes- 
sional men and severwal extwemely wespect- 
able twadesmen among its membahs. 

I don’t wecollect the name, but Jack Car- 
negie says it is, aw, named aftah some de- 
scwiption of poem that was, aw, witten by a 
poet, aw—Lord Tennyson—who is now, I 
believe, burwied in Westminstah Abbey. 
Aw, by the way, the poem is called, aw, 
‘¢ The Lotos Eatahs.’’ 

The suppah was in honah of Sir Henrwy 
Irving, who is now acting heah, and it passed 
off verwy well. I was wathah, aw, gwatified 
at finding myself in close pwoximity to Sir 
Henrwy, as it enabled me to, aw, chat with 


| him on a varwiety of topics. 


We, aw, both thought it an extwemely 
civil thing for the club to ask us to suppah. 
Sir Henrwy was, I may say, aw, wejoiced to 
see me, and I naturwally congwatulated him 
on weceiving the honah of, aw, knighthood at 
the hands of Her most gwacious Majesty, 
Queen Victorwiah. 

Jack Carnegie says he has no wecollection, 
nor does he, aw, wemembah ever weading in 





the historwy of England of an actah weceiv- 
ing such a verwy agweeable, aw, distinction. 

Aw, in the course of my conversation with, 
aw, Irving—lI suppose it is pwopah to wefer 
to an eminent actaw by his, aw, patwonymic 
without the, aw, Sir—I spoke of the time 
when I first saw him appe-ah on the stage in 
London, at the, aw, Vaudeville Theatre. 

It was a quartah of a centurwy ago, and it 
was in a dwama called the Two Woses, aw, 
and Mr. Irving played an eccentwic charwac- 
tah named Digby Gwant, I believe. His 
performance met with my appwobation and, 
aw, that of my fwiends and, aw, welatives. 

During the suppah, Sir Henrwy received as 
a pwesent from the, aw, club, a silvah loving 
cup, in commemorwation of his visits there, 
and, as a mattah of course, I dwank out of it. 
He seemed quite, aw, pleased, and made an 
interwesting speech in weply. 

I wathah think I must now weally make 
an effort to get to the theatre to see Sir 
Henrwy in something or othah. I am told 
King Arthaw is a particulahly desirwable 
evening's entertainment, and Jack and I will 
pwobably go without any unnecessarwy delay, 
aw. 


MORNING-ROOM GOSSIP 


A COLONIAL DAME LUNCHEON, WITH A MIL- 
LINERY CONTEST AS A POSTSCRIPT ENTER- 
TAINMENT—FLAT FIGURES TO DIS- 
PLACE CURVED ONES-—CENTRE- 

PIECE FOR THANKSGIVING 
DINNER 


Most extraordinary look- 
ing document was re- 
cently handed to me 
which bore marked signs 
of importance. It was 
a large colored envelope, 
addressed to ‘* Mistress”’ 
Blank, and sealed with 
a rather ancient-appearing seal. I soon found 
it was an innocent invitation worded and en- 
graved in Old English, asking me to be 
present at a luncheon, to bring my scissors and 
thimble and to appear in the toilet of a Colo- 
nial Dame. 

I forthwith accepted because of the facility 
I had of reproducing a costume of those days, 
owning as I do an illustrated book of the 
fashions of those good old days. I soon paid 
my respects to an old trunk of my grand- 
mother’s, which had not had a visitor for 
many a long day, and made, as I thought, a 
choice selection of old materials, and then put 
my maid to work to reproduce the picture I 
chose. My coiffure was arranged and pow- 
dered, according to the dictates of those 
early queens of fashion, and I succeeded in 
finding a shirred poke bonnet that would 
have made the hearts of the dandies of those 
days simply rise up and turn over. The mits, 
stockings and shoes were also procured, and 
at the appointed day and hour my work-bag 
and I presented our very quaint but delighted 
selves to the tender mercies of the hostegs, not 
quite knowing what was expected of us. 

A strip of rag carpet, minus an awning 
(this occured outside of New York) was the 
first intimation we had of the well thought- 
out details of this original entertainment. A 
large American flag, gracefully arranged about 
the entrance-door, quickened our sluggish 
American patriotism and seemed to put each 
woman on her mettle to do justice to her 
dignified and elegant ancestors. As each of 
the twenty-four women presented herself, an 
animated portrait, to the gracious hostess, she 
courtesied, feeling, no doubt, the influence of 
the toilettes of those by-gone days. Musicians, 
skilfully concealed, delighted our cars with 
the sweet old songs of years ago as well 
as with patriotic airs. 

Luncheon was soon announced and served 
by butlers in Colonial livery and at two large 
round mahogany tables in the dining-room, 
and adjoining library, respectively. The tops 
of the tables were so highly polished that I 
fear the jealousy of these dear old dames would 
have been not a little stirred had they seen 
their reflections as we saw ours. Massive 
silver trays, urns, candelabra, pitchers, etc., 
with fine old glass and china, divided the 
honor of decoration with the old-time garden 
flowers—marigolds, in dark maroon and yel- 
low. The menu was simply delicious and an 
acceptable change from the conventional 
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caterer’s efforts, being a cross between the tea 
parties of those times and our present family 
Thanksgiving dinners. 

I must not forget to mention the plate 
cards, as they served asa link between the 
luncheon and what occured later. Daintily 
painted in each corner was a bonnet of ‘ye 
olden times,’’ and different in each case. 
Although this was not a custom followed in 
old times, in this case it was a necessity, hav- 
ing sO many guests to seat. 

After the luncheon we understood the occa- 
sion of the request to bring our scissors and 


thimbles. We were asked to go into one of 


the large upper rooms, which looked as though 


out the centre, that it may serve as a bow] for 
flowers or fruit. If this is placed on a crys- 


tal or silver round tray, it is susceptible of 


much ornamentation by the addition of the 
Farleyencis fern or smilax and wide green rib- 
bon. 


“ Yes,’’ said Farmer Jones, ‘‘ this pair of 


horses is as willin’ a team as I ever see. 
Jill, she’s willin’ to do all the work, ‘nd 
Jack, he’s willin’ to let her do it !”” 


— 


3 


the wheels of time had not revolved for at | 


least a hundred years, because of the rag car- | 


pet, old furniture, bric-a-brac, pictures, etc. 
We were requested to seat ourselves at the 
small tables, where garden hats of yellow straw, 
with flowers, ribbons and all the necessary 
trimmings, pins, needles and thread, were pro 
vided, and each woman was requested to trim 
the hat in front of her. 
prize were offered, and when the great ‘*‘ mil- 
linery act’’ was completed we left the room, 


and a professional milliner went in, to judge | 


the work of our labors, that the hostess might, 
without prejudice, justly award the prizes. 


Each fair milliner became the possessor of | 


her own handiwork, and thus enriched, we 
took our leave. 

So prevalent have the individualities of dress 
of the time of Louis xvi. become that the 
peculiarities of the figure are likewise chang- 
ing to correspond. 

Instead of the high, full bust so recently 
considered desirable, according to present indi- 
cations and realities among the ultra-fashion- 
ables, there is a decided tendency toward the 
flat bust—straight-up-and-down lines of this 
period. This effect is obtained by padding the 


- | 
A first and second 


Aiea 


Lyons Silks, 


Taffetas, Chene, 
Cannele and Velvet Stripes, 
Plain, Glace, F Cameleon Effects, 
Silk and Satin Plaids. 


| 





White Silks and Satins 
FOR WEDDING GOWNS. 


Plain and Fancy 
Tissues for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


figure at the waist line in order to do away | 


with any curve, and by replacing the narrow- 
shaped ‘steels ’’ of the present style of cor- 
set with broad, straight ones, like those of 
earlier days. 

In order to obtain this effect, it is necessary 
to have a corset made after those that were 
used at that time. 

It seems difficult to reproduce the styles of 
that period, unless the corset makers are 
consulted and allowed to mold the proper fig- 
ure, according to the standard of so long ago, 
and to thus enable our gown makers to pro- 
duce perfect copies of the Court beauties of 
that most decorative period. 

A seasonable and distinctive centrepiece for 
a family Thanksgiving-Day dinner is obtained 
by utilizing a pumpkin. 

Choose one that is of medium size and as 
round as possible ; cut off the top and scoop 
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Among the many attractive contents will be found 


HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF CLEVE- 
LAND; 
“ Raby and its Memories." 
A richly Illustrated historic article, charmingly 
narrated, describing the beauties of this famous 
North of England Castle. 





LORD ERNEST HAMILTON: 
Club.” 


A thrilling story of modern Nihilism, in which 
| 


a Railway Race forms a sensational incident. 





JOHN J. WALLER: “Behind the Scenes at 
Monte Carlo.” 

An unvarnished narrative of the inner working of 
the Mecca of the Mediterranean. It will be read 
with avidity by every reader. The article will con- 
tain information never before published of the 
world-famous Casino. It will give the Balance 
Sheets of recent years, and will furnish particulars of 
the management, hitherto inaccessible. Moralists 
will find in the details given the inspiration for re- 
newed crusades, while cynics will smile at the dis- 
closures as a fresh illustration of the vanities in 
which Society indulges. 





¥ew York : The International News Company. 
83 Dune Street ; Toronto : The Toronto News Company; 
Montreal: The Montreal News Company. 
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V elvets. 


FANCY VELVETS, 
LYONS COLORED VEL- 
VETS, GRENADINES, 
MOUSSELINE DE SOIE, 
GAZES, CREPES, 


for evening wear. 
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NEW YORK, 


GREAT WESTERN. 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of 


| 
| 
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Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 
vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


STEUBEN Co., 





New York, 


Grand Winter Excursion 
T0 THE MEDITE AND 0 


RERANEAN RIENT. 
BY SHE SPINS NC Senha 
LA TOURAINE. 


From New York February 4, 186, to Azores (Faval), 

Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, Biserta (Tunis by rai!), M1i- 

| ta, the Pireus (Athens), Alexandria (Caire by rail), Port 

Said, Jaffa (Jerusalem), Beyrouth (Damascus), Smyrna, 

Constantinople, thr the Straits of Messina. Palermo, 

Naples (Rome by rail), Villefranche, Marseilles, Palma 
(Baleric Isiands), Malaga, Tangiers. 

Duration of round trip, about two months. 

Price of passage, round trip. $520, yey $720, and up- 
ward, according to accommodations. Fer further partic- 
ulars apply to 

| A. FORGET, Gen. Agent, 3 Bowling Green, N. Y. City. 
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i SEEN ON THE STAGE i 


- He conversational method of men, 
I whereby communication between 
human beings is carried on by 
disturbing the air, by means of vocal organs, so 
as to produce mechanical pulsations of that 
medium, is crude in the extreme. Mind 
craves to meet mind, but cannot yet thrust 
matter aside, and in order to communicate 
one with the other, the impression one mind 
wishes to convey to another must first be 
made on the brain matter that accompanies it, 
which, in turn, influences the organs of 
speech, inducing a disturbance of the air by 
the motions of the vocal organs, which, by 
indulations that reach to another being, act 
on his ear, and secondarily, on the earthly 
matter of his brain, and finally, by this 
roundabout course, impress the second being's 
mind. In this transmission of motions there 
is a great waste of energy and loss of time, 
but such methods are a necessity of the pres- 
ent slow, much-obstructed method of com- 
munication.”’ 

This is an extract from a recent book 
by Uri Lloyd. Mr. Daly has possibly not 
een Mr. Lloyd’s book, but is seemingly of 
opinion that spoken word is not always neces- 
sary, even on the stage, asa means of com- 
municating brain impressions. 

It would seem that behind the footlights 
emotion and sentiment, if deprived of vocalism, 
demand pantomime. What is pantomime? 
‘* Meaning expressed by action alone’’ (vide 
dictionary). Good pantomime would then 
be the most distinct meaning, expressed by the 
simplest and most direct action. This granted, 
I can safely touch on Mr. Daly’s interesting 
experiment with Mlle. Jean May, in the 
Comedy Pantomime, Miss Pygmalion. 

Mr. Daly has evidently a conviction of some 
kind in connection with this class of enter- 
tainment. He has promoted it persistently, 
in the face of public apathy, and at some per- 
sonal cost. It would be edifying to know 
what the conviction is, but we are not likely 
to be enlightened. 

To the accompaniment of music, the follow- 
ing story is acted in action : 

Miss Pygmalion is a sculptor, and models a 
Pierrot. It is such a good-looking statue that 
she won’t sell it toa rich connoisseur ; she re- 
buffs her lover because of it, and finally has an 
evident desire to emulate the episode of the 
bold Roman youth and the statue of Venus. 
Her passionate expressions to the statue are 
such that she brings it to life—at least, she 
dreams she does. The live Pierrot is what all 
Pierrots of history are, a Vaurien, who drinks, 
flirts and behaves as badly as he knows how, 
so badly," in fact, that his chiseler and vivi- 
fier destroys him with the mallet that created 
him. But this part of the business is only 
the dream, and having awakened, Pygmalion 
promptly sells her statue and marries a soldier 
lover. 

The whole mime is evidently inspired by 
Gilbert’s Pygmalion and Galatea, and fash- 
ioned as a vehicle for the exhibition of Mlle. 
May’s talents, the depth and breadth whereof 
one may now endeavor to probe. 

My prime complaint is—artificiality ac- 
centuated by music. Miss May is a very 
gifted mime, but she is so very too much a 
mime. Exagyeration may be a tradition of 
the art, but—somewhat boldly, perhaps—I 
should like to raise the question of its value, 
even of its necessity. Surely, where the most 
remote movement has, or should have, a sig- 
nificance, redundancy of action must be des- 
perately detrimental, A speaker whose voice 
automatically rises and falls becomes rapidly 
wearisome. The mime who is never still is 
like a pianoforte player who does not count 
out the rests, or perpetually uses the loud 
pedal. 

An instance of remarkable pantomime re- 
urs to me at this moment, where the effect 
was produced by the extraordinary simplicity 
and directness of the gesture. It occurred in 
the Gendre de Monsieur Porier. Bressant, 
enacting a nobleman, was having a scene 
with his wife, a parvenu’s daughter he had 
married for money. He does not love her, 
is not interested in her, but has to listen out 
of mere politeness. This he does, leaning 
listlessly against a mantelpiece, his hands in 





his pockets, his head down, examining the 
toe of his polished boot. She talks well, and 
presently says something that, for the first 
time since their union, arouses in him vivid 
interest, respect and consideration. Bressant 
comprehensively conveyed this by two of the 
slightest and simplest movements. He lifted 
his head and looked at his wife steadily for 
four or five seconds; then he removed his 
hands from his pockets. Can I possibly 
explain to the lay reader the reason why so 
little should accomplish so much ? 

Fortunately, that seems possible. Bressant 
had led up to this effect. All through the 
play he had never bestowed a glance on his 
poor wife, always lolled about when in her 
vicinity as much as decency permitted, was 
forever suppressing yawns when forced to a 
téte-a-téte. Thus, the simple change of gest- 
ure, as described, was almost more eloquent 
than an elaborate speech. 

Mlle. May, if she indicates listening, puts 
one hand to her ear and bends her body at an 
acute angle in the direction of the same ; 
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BEAUTY ON 


sometimes she will repeat this ‘* business °’ 
two or three times. My contention is that 
the hand-to-ear-body-bending-action improp- 
erly conveys the action of ordinary hearing, 
and is rather that of a deaf person endeavoring 
to catch sounds. Ordinary hearing could be 
suggested by lifting the head, the ear slightly 
inclined. toward the direction from whence 
the sound proceeds. My further contention 
is, that Mlle. May uses largely in her work 
the tradition of the old Italian pantomime ; 
again, that it may be an open question whether 
this gifted lady could not do better if she 
naturalized her mime work. We have aban- 
doned artificial acting. Why not try natural 
pantomime ? 

On one occasion she nearly, if not entirely, 
did so, the daring but powerful scene in which 
she indicated the curious passion she enter- 
tained for her own marvelous handiwork. 
Here she was remarkably realistic, and was 
rewarded with a spontaneous burst of applause. 

The music largely augmented the appear- 
ance of artificiality. The actors’ movements 
were irritatingly accompanied by a piano and 
violin. A pantomimist tripped across the 
stage ; the pianist’s fingers hopped up to the 








high treble of the instrument—and so on. 
Music hardly heard and not heeded by the ac- 
tors would be helpful, but it should be so soft 
as to be felt rather than heard by the audience. 

Mlle. May is excessively interesting in all 
she does, and her associates are all experienced 
in the technique of wordless expression; but 
it is a question if the entertainment will com- 
mand—though richly deserving to—remuner- 
ative attendances. 

NOTES 

Miss Nellie McHenry initiated a stage en- 
tertainment at the Grand Opera House on the 
eighteenth, in which there is music, singing, a 
bicycle club clambake, a kinetoscope, and 
bicycle race. All this is called The Bicycle 
Girl, and has much the same relation to a 
stage play that a three-line joke has to Gulli- 
ver’s Travels—both use print. Miss Mc- 
Henry is a very *jolly’’ lady, and evidently 
made her crowded audience feel as she felt, 
for they laughed and applauded continuously. 
It would be rash to say that there is much in 


THE STAGE 


the affair that would reach immortality or, 
indeed, last beyond the present and, perhaps, 
the season following. Doubtless that is all 
the projectors expect. Happily, it is neither 
vulgar nor coarse, and Miss McHenry’s vivac- 
ity and vim are unbounded. 


AT THE THEATRES 

Abbey’s Theatre— King Arthur. 
chant of Venice. 

American Theatre—In Sight of Saint Paul's. 

Academy of Music—The Sporting Duchess. 

Broadway Theatre—His Excellency—- Opera, 

Bijou— The Night Clerk. 

Casino—The Wizard of the Nile. 

Columbus—Miles Aroon. 

Daly’s Theatre—Hansel and Gretel. 

Empire Theatre—Christopher, Junior, 

Fifth Avenue Theatre—Shore Acres. 

Fourteenth St. Theatre—A Happy Little Home. 

Garrick Theatre—The Merry Countess. 

Garden Theatre—Trilby. 

Germania Theatre— My New York. 

Grand Opera House—The Cotton King. 

Herald Square Theatre—Heart of Maryland. 

Hoyt’s Theatre—The Gay Parisians. 

Harlem Opera House—T he Fatal Card. 

Irving Place - German Company. 

Lyceum Theatre - The Home Secretary. 

Palmer's Theatre—T he Shop Girl. 

People’s Theatre—Old Glory. 

Star Theatre - The Year One. 


OPERA 


Louis x1. Mer- 


Metropolitan, 


ECHOES OF THE HORSE SHOW 


NOTES OF A HORSE LOVER 


Y a horse lover, I mean a person wi 

B is fond of horses for their own sake 
and not for the sake of the show 

sport to be had by their aid, nor merely b 
cause they are fashionable. Of course I ¢ 
not leave the element of sport out of the que 
tion altogether, for very few are the horsem¢ 
in whom the sporting spirit is wholly absent ; 
but the true sportsman is not he who loo! 
on his horse as a racing or hunting machine, 
which happens to have four legs instead of 
certain number of wheels or—I was going 
say sails, but the sailor who has not a sort of 
human love for his boat, be it of what kind 
may, is about as rare as the true horseman. 

It would need but a cursory glance at th 
rows of tailless horses in the stalls at the last 
Horse Show to convince any one of thei: 
rarity; devotees of fashion, lovers of sport 
for mixed motives, weak slaves of lazy and 
ignorant grooms and coachman, yes, in plenty, 
but outside the classes of trotters, the men o: 
women who had not alone the heart, but th 
courage, to ignore the dicta of a silly fad, and 
leave their horses unmutilated, were almost 
few enough to be counted on the fingers ot 
one hand. Let the exceptions be recorded 
here to their honor, and in the hope that next 
year they wiil be too numerous to be told. 

Those glorious horses, the hackneys, were, 
of course, docked with a severity which i 
grotesque, and to many eyes, indecent, al- 
though even in this class one fine mare, bred 
by W. Seward Webb, and shown by Chas. S. 
Philips, was unmutilated. 

In the class for Morgan-bred stallions the 
tails were all long, as well as in the case of a 
pair of mares of this old and well-tried strain, 
which it is gratifying to see coming to the 
front again, and in the coaching stallions Mr. 
W. K. Bush-Brown’s Orloff Favetny, as 
well as the four horses shown by McLoughlin 
Brothers, and one by Thomson & Bland, were 
not docked, though I think the hair of their 
tails was neatly squared, a process to which 
there can be no possible objection. 

A half dozen saddle horses, belonging re- 
spectively to Mrs. Bourne, Rev. E. A. Hoff- 
man, Edw. Knieren, C. Telenius, Isaac 
Strauss and J. T. Crenshaw, and a horse be- 
longing to a lady whose name I was not able 
to ascertain, were, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, the only unmutilated horses shown at 
an exhibition which professes to appeal to 
horse lovers, and which should teach wise 
lessons of humanity as well as those it has so 
well taught, of improvement in breeding and 
stable management. 

It is very gratifying, however to note, that 
outside of this one point, the vast improve- 
ment in the way the horses are treated and 
handled, since the days of the first shows, 
nine, ten and eleven years ago. Not only is 
the comfort of the horses better attended to in 
the matter of neat and comfortable stalls, but 
I noticed in going among them how very 
much the average of stable treatment must 
have been bettered, the horses showing no 
timidity and very little nervousness, having in 
most cases a very confiding way of nestling up 
to their grooms, which spoke volumes for the 
way in which they are handled in their stalls 
and out, while the mere fact of its being pos- 
sible to walk between two rows of heels 
scarcely far enough apart for the passage of a 
fashionable pair of sleeves, told the tale of 
gentle treatment and the disuse of the pitch- 
fork as a means of coercion. 

The same improvement was noticeable in 
the way the animals’ were handled in the 
ring, the infrequent use of the whip, particu- 
larly in the jumping, and the general calm- 
ness of temper displayed by both horses and men. 

The trotters and road horses were victims 
of the overhead check as of old, one of the 
judges invariably taking it down in order to 
judge of the animals’ true conformation ; but 
even in this I note a slight improvement, its 
use not being as severe as formerly, although 
bad enough still. I was very sorry tosee that 
in a large class of carriage teams which was 
judged on Saturday, all but two had gone 
back to the old and clumsy bearing rein, now 
so long disused on carriage horses, as they make 
them awkward and overloaded with harness, 
even were there no other reason for its being 
discarded, 
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DISTRESSING 


DISEASES 


OF THE 


SKIN 


Instantly 


Relieved 
and 


Speedily 
Cured by 
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Warm baths with Curicura Soap, gentle appli- 
cations of CuTicura (ointment), and mild doses 
of CuTicURA RESOLVENT (the new blood purifier) 

Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. Nrw- 


BERY & Sows, 1, King Edward-st., London. Porter 
Drvue & Cuenm. Corv., Sole Props.. Boston, U. 8. A. 
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COMPLIMENTARY. 


Epna: ‘*I’m going to put on your Knox | 


Hat. I want to see what ‘the new woman’ 
looks like.’’ 
Artuur: ‘* It won’t make you look like 
the new woman.”’ 
Epna: ** Why not? 
look like a new man.”’ 


It has made you 
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W omenare Naturally : 


Interested in Dress Linings that are 
warranted not to crock and to with- 
stand washing and _perspjration, 
without having a deleterious effect 
on the color or brilliancy of finish. 


“MIDNIGHT FAST BLACK” 


will retain its pristine freshness to 
the end, and last longer than the. 
garment itself. See that you get it. 


For sale by all leading dry goods stores. 
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Srzepy Cure TREATMENT. — | 


| the ditch, so the 


| other American cities, originally published in 
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Radical Improvements in PIANO-FORTE Con- 
struction render the 


Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS 


| 
| 
|MOST BEAUTIFUL INSTRUMENTS 


| Unquestionably the Most Durable 
Pianos Made 


yTONIC 


A CONCENTRATED | | 
Liquid: EXTRACT of] | 











They do not require nearly as much tuning as any 
| other piano made, thus reaucing expense of keeping 
and inconvenience to a minimum, 


‘New Styles Just Introduced 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Catalogue mailed on application 
Examination cordially invited, 


Masons. Hamlin 


CHICAGO. 





AND THOSE SUFFERING FROM INSOMNIA,\P 
DYSPEPSIA ete. RECOMMENDED %6 | 
PRESCRIBED BY ALL LEADING PHYSICIANS) 






BOSTON. NEW YORK. 
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Th which is now a 
4 is generally 
knowledged by 
fy New York society 
OT Se to be the opening 
of the winter sea- 
Show horse show pure 
and simple there 
was much to at- 
in the society display—and in this 
respect it has been charged that 
Madison Square Garden owed its 
| boxes. The winning horses were blood-like in appearance, with their finely-groomed 
| coats and docked tails. This custom of docking is becoming yearly more popular with 
those who can afford their animals the best of care, as it gives the horse a smart and stylish 
INOLINE, for which no successful sub- 
| stitute has yet been found. It is safe to say 
| that nearly every lady at the Great Horse 
| ing, for no first-class modiste will venture 
the use of an interlining that is not resilient, 
waterproof, or adapted by weight to both 
on, but none have ail the qualifications of 
| HAIR CLOTH CRINOLINE. 
As a good hunter selects a good horse to 
ood dressmaker selects 
HAIR CLOTH CRINOLINE as an inter- 
lining to ensure satisfaction, and avoid the 


thing of the past, 
son. While as a 
tract, the real interest was centered 
success, to the display made in the 
af yearance. A custom, also,which supplies the weave for the famous HAIR CLOTH 
Show only allowed Hair Cloth as an interlin- 
garment and season. Some substitutes have 
land him well beyond the fence and avoid 
bad effects of the poor imitations. 





CHARLES E, PERVEAR, Agent. 


Y IMPORTER AND 
H. LU » LADIES’ TAILOR 


PATENTEE AND MAKER OF 


The Luey Cycle Habit 


(Patented May 28, 1895) 
424 5th Ave., N. Y., corner 38th St., 


202 Washington Park, Brooklyn 





THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE U. S&S. WHERE THE LUEY CYCLE HABIT 
MAY BE MADE TO ORDER. 





FAIR WOMEN 


rom 


VOGUE 


Being a collection of portraits of ladtes of New 
York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Richmond, and 


This volume—an exquisite example of 
bookmaking—printed in color, on fine 
plate paper, and bound in cloth, sent, 
postpaid, te any address in the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico—securely 
packed in a box—-on receipt of price, 
$7.00, by the publishers—Vogue, 154 


Vogue and now gathered into one volume. Fifth Avenue, New York. 


[Defender 


LATEST SHAPE. 


French Calf Skin 
Hand-Made. 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


100 Styles in Stock 





A good thing to think about: 





There has been considerable talk by some 
unreliable shoe-dealers about the great ad- 
vance in leather forcing them to raise the 
price of shoes. This sort of thing is rubbish. 
The slight advance in leather (less than one 
per cent.) does not aftect the selling price of 
The price is the same—$3. 
The quality, fit and style are better than 
ever before. We are doing a straight 
business. We have but one price— 
a price that gives the wearer more 
for his money than he can get else- 
where in the world. 


our shoes. 


Our shoes are su- 
perior in every respect to any other $3.50 
shoe manufactured, and equal to any $5 
shoe. 
represented, or money refunded. 


We guarantee every pair to be just as 


KARL’S name on a shoe 
is a GUARANTEE. 


Mention Vogue when writing tor free 





(Telephone 2012, Brookl;n) | 





CATALOGUE, with Rules for 
Self-measurement. 


M. S. KARL, 


(84 and 123 Nassau St., 


NEW YORK. 


NO BRANCH STORES, 





























































HOW LIGHT AND DAINTY THEY ARE! 


As are all table delicacies made with 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER. 


The Purest and The Best. 





